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As the summer months draw near, the subject of education presents itself to atten- 
tion in conversation and in public address, with persistency that is easily accounted 
for. The universities prepare for their commencements. The great public schools 
are pushing their candidates for entrance to college. All parents of all children feel 
the pressure which the work of the winter, under our undigested and crude systems, 
makes upon pupils. 

Among the aspects of discussion, regarding the way in which the men and women 
of the next generation shall be prepared for new and vast duties, are many which be- 
long specially to the consideration of a journal like ours. 

On some of them we tried to touch in the leading article of LENpD a Hanp for Feb- 
ruary, in some discussion of education for Public Spirit. We have received, from all 


quarters, expressions of interest in the subject there brought forward. It is clear 
that the public mind is awakening to the truth that our boys and girls need more 
than instruction in language and the properties of things. They need also that edu- 
cation of their higher nature, which shall make them sure, when they are men and 
women, to grapple with the problems which the twentieth century will present to 
them, and to grapple with them successfully. 


First among the series of careful addresses from leaders in education which the 
new year will add to our literature comes the well-timed discourse of Mr. Goschen, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of England, to the students of the University of 
Aberdeen. By a very fortunate custom, the students of the Scotch universities are 
permitted té elect a ‘‘ Lord Rector” annually, and it is their pride to choose some 
popular public man. The choice reflects, of course, some light which shows the 
passing drift of popularity with young men. The result is that every year the world 
has one or more off-hand statements, by leading Englishmen, as to what the educa- 
tion of the world, just at that moment, requires. Our readers will remember address- 
es by Mr. D’Israeli, Mr. Gladstone, and notably by Mr. Carlyle, on such occasions ; 
or, if they do not remember them, will do well to make a note of them, and look 
them up for serious study. 

In this year, 1888, Mr. Goschen, himself a successful man of affairs, and at the 
same time an important political leader, tells the hundreds of young men who listen 
to him that the real need of the time is that men shall take a hearty intellectual inter- 
est in what they do. They must not study or work merely for money, or for fame, 
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or for place. They must take hold of their occupation as men who are interested in 
the work for itself, who mean to master its principles, and, if possible, improve its 
laws. 


‘¢ INTELLECTUAL interest,” Mr. Goschen says, springs from the work itself. It is 
born in the doing of it. It often becomes stronger—I had almost said, in all the best 
work, it always becomes stronger—than the interests, however powerful, which orig- 
inally led us to undertake such work. . . It would be going too far to say that,all work 
is equally interesting, or even that all work is interesting at all. But I do say that, 
in almost all work, interest is to be found if the worker has the temper to find it, 
We are too apt to exaggerate the distinction between work that is interesting in itself 
and work that is only interesting because it is remunerative—between studies pursued 
for their own sake, and what the Germans call ** bread studies.” 

Beginning with this text, Mr. Goschen goes on to show how the great lawyers 
have studied law, because they are interested in law, how the study of medicine has 
advanced, since the physicians were dissatisfied with empirical practice, and really in- 
terested themselves in sanitary science, and in the principles of their profession. He 
says that the same enthusiasm for the work itself makes the distinction which has 
been noted in London between the German clerk and the English clerk. He says 
this is not merely a difference between the instruction in language or in science which 
the one or the other has received. He says that it is a difference between the clerk 
who does take an interest in the business and the clerk who does not. And, ina 
careful survey of the new life of the world, he declares that in such an interest in what 
one does is the secret of our great problems of success. ‘* The humblest of our schools 
and colleges . . . can develop in their scholars a capacity and inspire an interest 
which will cause them to go through life teaching themselves. This, after all, is the 
final test of a system of education, whatever its curriculum may be. Is it intelligent? 
Is it thorough? Does it excite intellectual interest? Does it develop the temper 
which always asks for a reason and struggles to arrive at a principle?” 





WE very well remember a pregnant conversation between two of the leaders of 
our American life, one of whom is a great artist and the other a great manufacturer, 
who is, at the same time, a man of letters. The artist said, in substance, to his friend 
that the published essays by which, from his workshop, he had directed opinion, 
were so important that people would be glad if he abandoned the career of a manu- 
facturer and devoted himself to literature, morals and philosophy. The other re- 
plied, with unaffected surprise: ‘* Do you think I would make cloth if I did not like 
to? Do you not see the pleasure a man feels in knowing that the people of America 
are better clothed than they were five years ago? Is it not worth a man’s while to 
be joined with other men in thus clothing them?” He might have added that his 
work in morals, in philosophy, and in history, was better done, because in every-day 
life he was hand in hand with the people, to whose welfare his life is devoted. No 
abstract study of the cloister can compare with the work which is done, in the midst 
of active life, by a man who, from hour to hour, tests the principles which his pen 
lays down. 


Awmonc a hundred questions, relating to the discharge of duty in our social order, 
which crowd in upon an office like ours, here is an appeal from a young man, who 
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din had been ‘‘ educated to public spirit,” who asks how he is to go to work in a great 
€ its manufacturing town. He goes there to practice law, fresh from the schools, and 
well read for his profession. How is he to ** touch elbows” with the rank and file? 
How is he to do his duty by ‘all sorts and conditions of men,” as Mr. Besant bids 
It is him? How is he to share the common life of the workmen of the world, as Count 
best Tolstoi bids him, or as, for that matter, the four Gospels would have taught him, had 
orig. Count Tolstoi never lived? It is easy enough to say that he may be a ‘* friendly vis- 
vork itor.” He may come at the secret confidences of two or three families among the 
that, very poor. He may battle with the inevitable trials where there is a drunken hus- 
d it. band, or, more happily, a widowed wife. But this is very little to say or do. Cer- 
'tself tainly he is to go farther than such detail as is thus suggested. He needs to go 
sued behind the immediate necessity, which may be relieved, perhaps, by friendly sympa- 
thy, or by the advice of an expert. He needs to go, with an affectionate interest, in- 
‘vers to the problems behind the immediate destitution. Behind the defence of this boy 
“he who has fallen into the hands of the police, behind the negotiations for the divorce 
y in- of this poor creature whose husband has been beating her, there are all the questions 
‘Be which ask how this boy or this man was led into temptation. Where did their 
has crimes come from, and how can the fountain head be made clear? 
Says 
hich — 
clerk 
ina WE shall make no apology for referring again to the constant theme of the educa- 
what tion of the young in public spirit. The advice which Mr. Goschen gives to the young 
100ls men at Aberdeen may well be given to all young men and all young women who be- 
erest gin to know that they live in the world, and that their lives are not to be mere play. 
is the It will happen to the teacher of many a Sunday-school and many another school, it 
gent? will happen to many an elder brother or sister, to find that boys and girls of thirteen 
m per and fourteen wince a little under the catechism or other catechetical instruction. But 
whoever will take such a boy or girl where he may see with his eyes and hear with 
his ears, so as to understand the life, and even the sufferings, of fellow-men or wom- 
en, will find that children are as eager to come to the relief of those in need as are 
rs of any others. Take a Sunday-school class into the wards of a hospital, where they 
urer, may see the children who have broken their arms or their legs in the accidents of a 
riend great city, and those children will never be slack afterward in doing their share for 
nion, any enterprise which is proposed for the relief of those children. If any one of our 
danu- correspondents, who is in the habit of sending flowers to New York, to Chicago, or 
Yr re- to Boston, for distribution in summer, will on some day take two or three children 
t like who have collected those flowers to see the business of their distribution, he will find 
erica that there is no difficulty afterwards in obtaining volunteers for the service. This is 
ile to all to say that, if we interest children in the work of public spirit, by showing them 
at his what it is, that work will be better done. 
y-da 
ia 
midst ° 
s pen 
SHE worked with the freedom of a child at play, and all she did was done with 
on ‘‘love’s unforced design.” 
, who 
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WHITE SLAVES—WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


BY EDWARD OSBORNE, MISSION PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF ST. JOHN EVANGEL- 


IST, BOSTON. 


A coLp winter night, the streets and 
sidewalks covered with ice and half-melt- 
ed snow; rain and sleet coming down in 
torrents. I had been to a temperance 
meeting in a distant part of the city and 
now, atg :45 P. M., stood waiting ata street 
corner for a car to take me home. I look- 
ed for a friendly apothecary to shelter me, 


but none dwelt thereabout. The thought 


occurred, ** Does not one of the girls of 


our church work somewhere near here? 
I might make her a call, how surprised 
she would be!” and then, ‘* But I have 
forgotten the number, and surely her store 
would not be open at this time of night.” 

So I turned towards the nearest lighted 
window, and, wading across the street, 
found myself at the door of a large candy 
shop. It seemed empty; but, going in 
out of the storm, I saw in the rear of the 
shop a tired-looking figure seated at a 
small table resting her head on her hands. 
Something in the figure seemed familiar. 
At the noise of my coming in, the wom- 
an, or rather girl, lifted her head and 
turned a white face towards me. It was 
the girl I had just been thinking of. 

‘¢T did not expect to see you, sir, to- 
night!” 

‘* No, I suppose not; and I did not ex- 
pect to find you at work at this time.” 

‘¢Oh! we never close until ten o’clock, 
and eleven o’clock on Saturdays; our 
hours are from eight in the morning until 
ten at night, Saturdays it is near twelve 
sometimes.” ~ 

‘¢ But on such a night as this no one 
will come inf to buy.” 

‘¢ No, there has been no one since be- 


fore nine, but I cannot close one minute 
before ten, we might lose a few cents.” 
** You look tired.” 
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** Yes, | have had a bad headache all 
day. I wish I was in bed, but there is no 
one to take my place. I think it is the 
heat and the smell of the candy that makes 
me sick.” 

I did not wonder, for coming in out of 
the tresh air the heat and smell of candy 
Now think 
Fourteen hours every day, on 
This girl 


was almost suflocating to me. 
of this: 
Saturdays fifteen or more! 
lived in the house of her employer and re- 
ceived four dollars a week and her board. 
It was with very great difficulty she could 
ever get an evening off for a visit or walk. 
She did her own washing. For this she 
had to get up at six, and do it in the co/d 
tce-house, there was no. other place, 
and get through before eight to be in the 
store. Why not put her washing out? 
Because her mother needed part of her 
wages and she had to pay a doctor also, 
being half-sick herself, she had no money 
to pay for washing. 

Poor girl, she is but twenty-three! Is 
it any wonder her face is thin, her cheeks 
hollow, with a hectic flush and dark cir- 
cles under those weary eyes? 

Surely this is exceptional. [ think not. 
Let us question a few more. 

This slender girl of nineteen with white 
face and frightened-looking eyes. ‘+ Tell 
us about your work.” 

“Oh! [Tam having such a hard time 
this winter about my hours to work. I 
am obliged to get up at a quarter past 
four every morning to get to the store in 
time; and it is bitter cold some of these 
mornings, and I am often afraid, as I meet 
but few people on the street and they are 
generally intoxicated. [haveto work from 
5:30 on Saturday morning until twelve 
o’clock at night, and I cannot go to church 
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Sunday morning, I am too tired and it 
I am not as well 
I hope that by spring 


would do me no good. 
as I generally am. 
I shall be in a place where I can go like 
every one else does.” 

This is an extract from a letter lying 
before me now. The writer works in a 
provision store on Washington street, Bos- 
ton. On other days than Saturdays she 
Note 


this, you girls who read this in your leisure : 


works from six A. M. to seven P. M. 


She is nineteen and she works thirteen 
hours. on 
hours and a half on Saturdays ! 
not so well as she generally fs! 
child! 


Ask this sallow-faced girl a question or 


ordinary days and etehteen 
She és 


Poor 


two. She looks young and she seems 
nervous and starts when spoken to. 

** Yes, lam just twenty-one. 
in a bake shop. 


I work 
My hours are from half- 
past five A. M. to eight p. M. every day, 
half-past nine p. M. on Saturday, one 
hour off for my dinner. 
afternoon off, nor an evening, I can’t even 


I never have an 


get an hour in the evening before eight. 
Sundays, I work from six to ten A. M. 
There is no need of this, for we never have 
a customer until after eight on Sunday 
morning, but he makes me come at six 
and sit there for two hours doing nothing. 
Week-days we 
do no business after half-past five Pp. M., 
Sun- 


day mornings I never get to church; for 


I generally take a book. 
but he makes me stay until eight. 


he always pays then and I have to wait 
until half-past ten for my money and that 
makes me too late. 
week. 


I get five dollars a 
At another place where I work- 
ed the hours were from six A. M. to nine 
Pp. M. Sundays and week-days, but I had 
one afternoon and evening off in each 
Fifteen 


weck and every other Sunday.” 
Do you wonder that she 


hours a day. 
seems to have ‘* nerves’’? 

Surely this young woman is out of 
health. “Tell 
us of your work, please.” 


Let us inquire of her. 


‘Oh! yes, | worked in a candy shop not 
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far from the Tremont House, Boston. 
The hours were from eight A. M. to seven 
p. M. in the summer, and from eight A. M. 
to nine p. M. in the winter (thirteen 
hours). In winter we got off one even- 
ing in the week at seven, but in summer 
we had no time off. At Christmas time 
we worked till between eleven and twelve 
at night and then went home. ‘That was 
the first commencement of my being sick, 
overwork and going out in the cold. I 
have never been well since Christmas two 
years ago. I had seven dollars a week 
there, but I had to board myself. 

‘* | worked in another place before that. 
It was a confectioner’s. ‘There we work- 
ed differently on alternate days. One 
day it was from seven A. M. to seven P. 
M. (twelve hours), the other day seven A. 
M. to eleven p. M. (sixteen hours). I 
had there sixteen dollars a month and my 
It was near the theatres and the 
people who cam¢ in late were generally 
what they call ‘fast.’ They were not 
nice and the girls used to have things said 
to them. ‘There were temptations for 
some. Atthat other candy store the scales 
were false and I knew it. and we were 
under orders always to sell a little stale 


meals. 


candy with the fresh.” 

She worked sixteen hours a day Christ- 
mas time and has been sick for two years 
from it! 

Now come here and look at this restau- 
rant and I will tell you a story about it. 
Where ts tt? Surely the 
man who keeps it is the meanest man in 
He took a trip to the British 
He saw there a 


Never mind. 


the world. 
Provinces last summer. 
likely-looking girl and took her address. 
This winter he wrote oflering her a good 
place, good wages, plenty of liberty, and 
sent ten dollars to pay her fare. She 
came hoping to make her fortune. She 
works from six A. M. to cight p. M. Sun- 
days and week-days alike and never has 
She gets her meals and 
But she pays one 


any time off. 
two dollars a week. 
dollar and a quarter for her room, and he 
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keeps the other seventy-five cents to pay 
off the ten dollars he advanced for her 
fare. So she works now for her room 
and board. When this debt is paid, in 
about fourteen weeks, she will be work- 
ing fourteen hours, seven days tn the 
week, for room and board and seventy- 
five cents! Would it be any wonder if 
she were by and by to be found in a house 
which may not be named? The life 
would be easier there, and more money. 
Do you want to fling that stone we spoke 
of just now? Dowt. Come along. 
‘Well, but you are not going to leave 
that girl there, are you?” Oh! she is 
not there now, the agent of the Travellers’ 
Aid Society found her and borrowed 
money to pay that preposterous debt for 
her. She is in a good family, good home 
and two dollars and a half a week, but I 
dare say he has another girl by this time. 

See, here is a restaurant on a fine wide 
street, handsome houses on each side. 
They want a pantry-girl there, the last 
one has left, sick. 

$6 Sick?” 
a week from six A. M. to eight p. M. with 
only two hours off on Sunday afternoon, 
on her feet all the time. She had four 
dollars a week and her meals, but she 


Yes, she worked seven days 


was only nineteen and she could not stand 
it. She is at home now. She has a sick 
mother and a younger sister to help to 
support. Girls can’t stand fourteen hours 
aday. I doubt if any woman under thirty- 
five ought to be allowed to work in a res- 
taurant. 

That Christmas work! Did you ever 
go out in the street between eleven and 
twelve at night the three or four days be- 
fore Christmas and see the streams of girls, 
sales-girls and cash-girls, going home? 
They have been on their feet sixteen or 
seventeen hours and many of them don’t 
getanyextra pay. ‘* Well, but don’t they 
like it, the extra excitement, I mean?” 
Come here a minute. ‘* Why, that’s a 
hospital, not a store!” I know, come 


in. Do you see that girl there, death- 


She is twen- 


ly white with pleading eyes ? 
ty. Iwas to have married her to a nice 


young fellow in Christmas week. She 
was working ina dry goods and fancy store, 
and not being very strong that week be- 
fore Christmas finished her. She came 
to the hospital on the day that should have 
been her wedding-day. That is six weeks 
ago; she may be well enough to be mar- 
ried in May, at least she hopes so. 

It is not only the girls and young wom- 
en who suffer. Let us say a word to this 
young man who walks so slowly, with a 
face whiter than perhaps you ever saw a 
young fellow’s before. 

This 


‘* The hours were from 


He worked in a retail shoe store. 
is What he says: 
seven A. M. to nine p. M. (fourteen) and 
until nearly twelve on Saturday night 
(seventeen) with one night a week off. 
Some evenings we would have a good 
trade, while others we would hardly have 
a thing. I thought then, and do now, 
that if the stores would all agree to close 
certain evenings in the week the whole 
amount of trade would be equal to what 
it is now at the week’s end. I don’t real- 
ly think working there was the cause of 
my sickness, but I do know that it did 
weaken my constitution; some nights I 
could hardly walk home. But I worked 
for a very hard man, as he could not bear 
to see a person doing nothing, so he took 
care that we had plenty to keep us busy. 
I worked at that store eleven months.” 

Perhaps the work was not the cause of 
his sickness, but he has been laid up near- 
ly a year with something wrong in his 
back, and his mother and sister have to 
work for him. 

Think of this, some of you young fel- 
lows, strong and active, who like your 
evenings for your base-ball, your friends, 
your club! 

Fourteen to seventeen hours a day, on 
his feet all the time, and a weak back! 

These things are not exceptional. You 
can multiply by tens and hundreds in every 
small town as well as in our large cities. 
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Do you ask if the work is hard and try- 
ing? Don’t they have a good deal of time 
for rest in the day? Goand see for your- 
self. But let meask thiswomana question. 
She is no longer a girl, and she has charge 
of a department in a place where there 
are a good many girls and young women. 

‘*Many of the girls seem sickly. I 
don’t know whether the work makes them 
so. ‘They often have fits in the store, at 
least it looks like fits. Sometimes the 
doctor has to be sent for. The standing 
so long tires them. 
ing-room at one time, and then I very oft- 
en saw them come creeping in white 
and sick to sit down and rest a little, 
pressing their heads or their sides with 
their hands. 


I worked in the din- 


When the faintness passed 
off they went back .to their work again. 
We work from eight to six now, next 
month it will be until seven. On Satur- 
days it is half-past eight, and at busy times, 
like Christmas, any hour up to twelve. 
The girls have half an hour for dinner, but 
they don’t often have the whole time, and 
the girls who bring their dinners generally 
have only some bread and butter.” 

As to rest, hear what another says: 
“T have not been feeling well lately, my 
side hurts; yesterday I had to sit down 
twice, and both times the floor-walker 
came to me and said I had better stand 
up. He was very kind and said he saw 
I was not well and he wished he could 
send me home for a rest, but the proprie- 
tors would not like to see me sitting.” 
Now we will take no more instances of 
what I cannot help calling ** Wuire 
SLAVEs,” but surely some of us think that 
we ought to do something about it. 





Wuo is to blame? Who are the en- 
slavers? The headsof the establishments, 
the owners of the stores, of course! 

Well, no! I think not altogether. 

Then it must be the girls themselves. 
Why do they work so long? Why don’t 
they strike? Why don’t they get some 


other kind of work to do? 


They cannot strike, they have no Un- 
ion, no organization to back them up, 
and there are too many of them. If they 
remonstrate as to long hours or little pay, 
they are simply told, ‘* Well, if you don’t 
want to do this there are plenty who will.” 

There are too many girls at work. 
Many girls are working in stores and such 
like who have no right to be there. Many 
girls who have comfortable homes and 
friends who care for them go to stores of 
various kinds. They don’t care to help 
in house-work at home; they feel as if 
they had nothing to do; they want a little 
more money to spend on pleasures or dress : 
their parents are willing they should earn 
a little for They have no 
home expenses, so they can afford to take 
So they help to overstock 


themselves. 


small wages. 
the market. 

Remember, girls who read this, every 
one of you who works in any of these 
ways without real need is taking the place 
of some hard-working, honest girl with 
no one to help her; and who may be half- 
starved or driven to despair for want of 
the work you are doing! They are driv- 
en to work which is slavery. 

A word about young married women. 
They have no right to fill these places 
either. No man should marry until he 
can support a wife, and every man ought 
to be able to earn enough to do it. 

There may be instances where the 
working of wives is unavoidable, but un- 
less driven by some necessity no young 
married woman should go to work in 
stores and shops and so fill the places of 
those who have none to work for them, 
and yet they do it by hundreds to get a 
little more money for dress and pleasure 
or because they board and have nothing 
to do all day they might as well work. 
Their grandmothers *+ kept house,” found 
enough to do, and were happy. 

No, it is not the employers, nor vet the 
girls and young women. It is the cas- 
tomers who are the real enslavers. The 
employer keeps open late because? he 
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wants to suit the convenience or pleasure 
of his customers. We cannot blame him 
very much. 

Of course there are some men who keep 
open simply from a desire for gain. Yet 
it is doubtful if they really make much by 
it. One man who has no help, but keeps 
his own store open until 9:30 ordinary 
days and twelve on Saturdays, admitted 
that except on Saturdays he scarcely ever 
took in enough after seven to pay for the 
gas he burned. 
customers come late for their papers and 
I keep open to oblige them. Now that 
man over there (gent’s furnishing) always 
shuts at seven and nine on Saturday and 
I guess it pays him. He would not take 
in much and it’s a great thing to have 
your help come pleasant and smiling in 
the morning and take an interest in their 
work. They would not be half as pleas- 
ant if they were kept standing about un- 
til nine or ten at night. No, sir, it don’t 
pay really, but it’s greed that does it, and 
you have to oblige your customers.” 

Who then are the customers? It we 
can find those we shall know something 
of what may be done, what we ourselves 
can do. 

It is Saturday night and we will walk 
out between half-past nine and _ ten. 
Starting from Bowdoin square it will not 
take us half an hour to look into fifty 
stores in the west end of our city. 

You will notice that, except the provis- 
ion stores, which are all full, many of the 
stores are almost empty. Not all, how- 
ever. crowded. 
Shoe stores are all fairly filled with custom- 
ers; in that corner store there are four- 


*¢ Saturdays, many of my 


Provision stores are 


teen men and boys trying on boots or 
waiting their turns. 
vary—that corner store where there are 


Dry goods stores 


four or five young women serving has 
twenty customers at least. 

These seem, however, to be chiefly 
men not quite young, who are not so 
much buying as pretending to buy while 
talking to and eying the young women. 
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Do those girls, for they are little more, 
like that free, almost insolent, staring? 
Small wares are in demand, and what 
are called ‘+gent’s” furnishing stores 
are doing a fair business. Candy stores 
don’t seem to be doing much so late 
as 9:30 p. M. Of course these are chief- 
ly small stores, not the best houses. 
Yet some of them are on Tremont street 
within a hundred yards of King’s Chapel. 

In the provision stores are women, 
working-women, mothers of families, 
many who look as if they worked out by 
the day washing and doing chores. Not 
all, however, for many are in dress and 
bearing evidently comfortable housekeep- 
ers, keepers of boarding-houses perhaps ; 
some have their husbands with them. 
Why are they out so late? Just habit, 
or perhaps things are a little cheaper late 
at night, or they like the little excitement 
and rush of late shopping. 

Some are domestic servants sent out to 
buy for domestic needs; the mistress 
wants forethought. 

Here are servants buying small wares 
for themselves. They have no time in the 
day, these general servants in small fami- 
lies and lodging-houses, and they have 
just got through Saturday’s work. Others 
are evidently girls who work in stores, or 
perhaps seamstresses and such like. If 
these nicely dressed girls carrying home 
their own small parcels do not do their 
shopping in the evening, when can they? 


They have no other time. This one is 


perhaps planning a day with a friend to- 
morrow, and late at night suddenly dis- 
covers that her hat little extra 
These are working-men who 


needs a 
trimming. 
have just got their week’s wages. These 
again are young clerks in stores, those ap- 
parently elevator boys and such like. 

But you cannot help being struck by 
the number of well-dressed people out, 
not people who look as if they were stint- 
ed in money and had to buy just when 
they could. 

Every part of the city seems to be rep- 
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resented in this evening trade, even Bea- 
con Street, by its servants. 

It is the same every night with the ex- 
ception of the provision stores, most of 
which close at six p. M., and all by eight 
p.M.,onother nightsthan Saturdays ; there 
seems to be a very large number of peo- 
ple who do their shopping after six o’clock 
as a regular thing, and of course the em- 
ployers and the clerks must be there to 
serve them. 

How far can Sunday be a day of rest 
in the better sense of the word ;—a day 
for mental refreshment, or for entering 
into thoughts of higher life and the wor- 
ship of God,—when a week of work of 
fourteen hours a day culminates in Satur- 
day with its seventeen hours and Sunday 
morning finds the physical frame so utter- 
ly wearied that any thought but to lie still 
and be let alone seems impossible ? 

Now— What will you do about tt? 

What can wedo? One thing certainly. 
Never buy anything after six o'clock, 
unless some unforeseen emergency re- 
quires it. Let every reader of this paper, 
every word of which is written from life, 
quietly pledge himself and herself to this, 
for the sake of others. 

2. Then go to work and spread the 
pledge. Bring this before every ‘+ Ten” 
inthe land. Let every Harry Wadsworth 
Association take it up among their own 
friends. Surely the ‘* Daughters of the 
King” will listen to its plea. Carry 
Lenp A Hanp to your church, sewing- 

circle or mothers’ meeting, and read it 
aloud. Set people thinking. Lots of 
people do wrong because they don’t 
think.; the matter has never been put be- 
fore them. 

I read in a newspaper this week that 
the ladies of Allegheny City have formed 
an association to bring about Saturday 
closing at six P. M. 

But remember it must be every night. 
And remember that it takes long to get a 
new association at work. Do we want a 
new one? Let all the existing clubs and 
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societies for moral and social improve- 
ment try what they can do first. 

3. But it seems as if for some persons 
evening shopping is a necessity. People 
who work themselves until six must shop 
later. For these might not some evenings 
suffice? My friend in the shoe shop, 
whom I have quoted above, says: ‘* The 
nights I think best to keep open would 
be Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday evening would give the people 
that bought goods Saturday night a chance 
to change them if they did not fit, and so 
each evening.” Could anything be done 
in this direction? It would need perhaps 
an association of keepers of stores. I 
think my friend is right. One Tuesday, a 
fair, clear night with bright moon, walking 
through the west end of Boston, I looked 
into five and twenty stores, candy, dry 
goods, boots and shoes, fancy goods, small 
wares, gent’sfurnishing,etc. Itwasabout 
twenty minutes past nine and there was 
not one solitary customer. Yet the stores 
were all lighted, and in them I could see 
the clerks and owners in various positions 
of tired listlessness, waiting about, looking 
at the door and then at the clock, and 
occasionally making some uninteresting 
remark to each other; perhaps speaking 
of the beauty of the night. How some 
of them would have enjoyed a walk in 
the fresh, cool air! Ought they not to 
have the chance? 

4. Pay those whom you employ at 
some other time than Saturday evening. 
Why should every lady who employs a 
woman by the day or week keep her an 
hour or two later on Saturday night and 
then pay her? Why not pay her in the 
morning? Why keep her late on Satur- 
day? Is there any reason why there 
should be so much extra work on Satur- 
day? Does a house that is kept decently 
clean all the week need to be all upset on 
Saturday? Are not lots of working-men 
driven out of their homes to the saloon 
by that detestable Saturday-night cleaning 
up? But I am travelling out of the rec- 
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ord, yet one could be very eloquent on 
Saturday-night work of all kinds. Why 
should dress-makers and washerwomen 
be driven to work until midnight through 
want of forethought on the part of their 
customers? Why should poor little Cin- 
derella in the lodging-house or in a small 
family be ironing at eleven o'clock at night 
the children’s clothes for Sunday, or her 
own poor garments, her employer giving 
her no other time for them? 

Please look into the question of the 
payment of those who work for you. 

5. Cannot all ladies who have girls 
working for them in their own homes sce 
that they have sufficient time at least one 
day in the week to go out and make neces- 
sary purchases, with perhaps afew minutes 
some other day to make any necessary ex- 
changes? Why should not girls be told, 
** You can go out if you want when your 


’ 


work isdone”? And ifa girl is content to 
go at night, saying that the shops she wants 
are always open at night, cannot the mis- 
tress educate her to a better habit, teach 
her consideration for those who keep the 
shops she wants open to suit her at much 
cost to themselves ? 

6. Would not Sunday be better kept, 
be more enjoyed, if Saturday were a half- 
holiday ? 
should be a half-holiday only in July and 
August when it is hot, and not in the 
other months? How many would be 
thankful for Saturday-night concerts, or 
lectures in the winter, who now stand 
weary in the stores ! 

The mill hands in the large towns se- 


“ 
Can any one see why there 


cure this. 
or sixty hours a week, shall be their stent. 
They work from 5:20 A. M. to six P.M. 
five days and so secure from three Pp. M. 
Do those girls and 


The law says ten hours a day, 


on Saturdays free. 
young women need ‘the rest more than 
ours here in Boston stores? 

7. This suggests legislation. Is not, 
after all said, this the real remedy? Let 
us have the ten-hour limit of work in 


force in large places, factories and such 
like imposed also in small places. The 
girls who work alone, or with but two or 
three, have as much need of consideration 
as those who work where there are hun- 
dreds. The work of one who waits upon 
a hundred customers with all their tem- 
peraments (and tempers), their wants and 
whims, is really more exhaustive of nerv- 
ous energy than that of one who watches 
ten or twelve looms, all doing their work 
alike, with no will to express. ‘Tiring it 
is, and monotonous, to stand so long and 
mend a thread here and put a drop of oil 
there, but not to be compared to the work 
in shop and store with an employer who 
never likes to see any one idle. Legisla- 
tion alone can reach the restaurants. 

At the time I am writing, a bill is in 
the State House at Boston applying the 
ten-hour act to mercantile establishments. 
The bill is under the consideration of the 
committee on labor. If it is reported 
favorably and comes into the House and 
Senate, will not all our readers lend a 
hand to help it on? 

Find your representative and talk to 
him about it. Get from him his promise 
to do his utmost to free our Wuhuite 
SLAVES. 

*,* A young lady friend has just read 
over my manuscript and says, ** lam glad 
you mentioned young men, it reminded 
me of my brothers. 

‘* Fred has to work at Christmas time, 
and other busy times, from seven or eight 
A. M. of one day until one a. M. the next 
morning, and often does not reach home 
until two or three.” 

This*+Fred” is ina large retail dry goods, 
general furnishing and fancy store in New 
York. He was very sick 
last winter with no one to care for him 
but his room-mate, and when I saw him 
some time after he looked far from strong, 
but he was cheerfully turning over rolls 
I hear he 


Poor Fred! 


of linen behind his counter. 
has been sick again this winter. 
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PRISCILLA’S EXILE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘** SHE’s come,” said Jane. 

**Oh!” said Miss Priscilla, and putting 
down her pen she followed Jane to the 
kitchen. It was a lovely morning in ear- 
ly May. The wide, old-fashioned door- 
way was open to let the sunshine stream 
in upon the oaken floor. Song sparrows 
were singing merrily outside. Buds were 
hurrying out upon honeysuckle, Virginia 
Creeper and bitter-sweet, which climbed 
about the door, their stout stems as old as 
Miss Priscilla, some of them. The new 
cat, a yellow one, washed her face upon 
the door-step, with her eyes on great flies, 
handed down from a previous summer, 
which had come out and soared about in 
the sun. The air was full of spring, aft- 
er a weary fortnight of sleet and rain. 

Priscilla found a pretty girl, she had 
never seen before, sitting in the kitch- 
en, rather sideways upon one of the 
chairs. 

‘*Well, Alice, your father says you 
will be willing to come and help Jane 
take care of me this summer.” 

** Yes’m,” replied the girl, alertly, with- 
out leaving her seat. Miss Priscilla took 
one herself. 

‘¢ What sort of work do you like to do 
best?”’ inquired her new mistress. 

‘* Well, I can do most anything. I can 
set a table and cook some. and make the 
beds and wash the china. The doctor 
says he don’t want me to sweep any.” 

‘© What does the doctor think is the 
matter with you?” 

‘¢ He says it aint anything in particu- 
lar, only a general sort of something, 
kind of run down, I expect.” 

‘¢T suppose you have plenty of fun here 
in the winter,” suggested Miss Priscilla. 

‘¢Oh! yes’m ; this winter there was lots 
of snow and tobogganing, we coasted all 


down your avenue—Mr. Parkins said we 
might—and away out to the river.” 

‘* And then the boys drew the sleds up 
for you.” 

‘*Oh, my! us girls had to haul up just 
about as much as the boys. But that’s 
pretty good fun.” 

Miss Priscilla made a note of the gen- 
eral sort of something which forbade 
sweeping, and allowed hauling of sleds 
up half a mile of steep hill-side. 
she asked. ‘I 
suppose you Miss Barnes 
when you were a little girl, do not you? 
She is a cousin of your mother’s, she 
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**Can you stay now 
remember 


says.” 

‘* Lands sakes!” put in Jane, for Jane 
was Miss Barnes, ‘‘I was in the house 
when she was born. It was when the 
family was in Europe, Miss, and I was 
spending the winter at home.” 

‘‘The family” referred to was Miss 
Priscilla’s family, for Jane had lived in it 
with so few interruptions since she was 
sixteen years old that it was more her 
own than any other could be. 

‘* At home,” however, meant Ruxton, 
whither she had retired at such intervals 
as were not occupied in following the fort- 
unes of her employers. 

‘* Very well, Jane, Alice can do what- 
ever you think of to-day, and you must 
show her which her room is. Did you 
bring all your things, Alice?” she added, 
looking doubtfully at the dress of the young 
girl, which was evidently her Sunday go- 


” 


to-meeting suit. 

All eyes turned, by way of answer, to 
a neat corded trunk which stood in the 
open door-way. 

‘* You had better change your dress 
and put on something that will not be 
hurt by work,” said Priscilla, ‘and by 
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and by you can come into my room and 
we will have a talk.” 

Alice’s pretty, light, wavy hair was 
‘* banged” low on her forehead. A tall 
black hat went up ina high point above 
this bang, plastered with ribbons. Her 
well-made dress fitted her snug little fig- 
ure too closely for comfort, of dark crim- 
son cloth overmuch trimmed with black 
velvet. Twice the bustle required in 
Paris, and heels as high as they were worn 
there in the days of the last empire, with 
eight-button gants de Suéde, completed 
her costume. 

Miss Priscilla sighed as she went back 
to her davenport. *‘* How I do dislike to 
talk to them at first.’’ she said to herself, 
‘* but I suppose Jane will start her upon 
something, so I shall not have to show 
her much myself until it comes to waiting 
upon table.” 

Miss Priscilla loved the directing part 
of housekeeping, but she left all the de- 
tails to Jane, who was fully capable of 
taking charge of them, and preferred not 
to be even advised in her own province. 
Jane was an excellent cook also, and 
would have driven any one off the field 
who dared to interfere with that depart- 
ment. In the matter of setting the table, 
and waiting, she was deficient, and knew 
it, and as Miss Priscilla was fastidious in 
this respect it was understood from the 
first that Alishy should take those duties 
on her shoulders. 

Priscilla slowly went back to resume 
her letter-writing, but had to pause in the 
porch to speak a few words to pussy, and 
then to linger in the lovely air. She sat 
down upon the broad stone steps and let 
her eyes wander over the broad view, the 
sparkling river at the great bend making 
its chief feature. Willows were yellow, 
almost red, along the banks, contrasting 
with the dark pine grove near them; far- 
ther off, the woods were all delicately tint- 
ed with lilac, pink,soft greens'and grays,red 
maple blossoms and the long tassels of 
the birch already waving in the soft wind. 
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Here came Parkins up the hill, in his 
tall boots covered with mud, driving a 
pair of oxen with a cord of wood. 

‘What, more wood, Parkins!” ex- 
claimed Priscilla. 

‘Why, yes’m, Miss Barnes says she’s 
out in the kitchen. If she had told me 
before the ice was out of the road might 
have been handier, but it aint much con- 
sequence. There is plenty down below.” 

‘* Parkins, I see the old fence is badly 
down at the foot of the hill nearest the 
river. That should be attended to.” 

‘¢ That’s them children coasting all the 
winter. I told them not to go down there, 
but they went all the same; it was lucky 
the old fence was so rotten, or they would 
have broke their necks. I meant to have 
it fixed up before you came, but I was 
waiting until the frost came out of the 
ground.” 

‘¢ Parkins, you will not be able to do 
all these things yourself. Do you not 
think I had better hire a boy or somebody 
to come and do the chores round the 
house?” 

Parkins sat down on the step at a re- 
spectful distance from his mistress, and, 
picking up a straw dropped by one of the 
robin family from the new nest making 
above, spent some little time in biting the 
end of it before he replied. 

‘¢ Was you thinking of somebody regu- 
lar, or by the job?” he inquired. 

‘¢ What were you thinking of?” replied 
Miss Priscilla, warily, to avoid exposing 
her ignorance of the best course to be 
pursued. 

‘* What you want,” said he very slow- 
ly, and letting his words drop one by one, 
to become well rounded in their fall, ** is 
a Boy.” 

Miss Priscilla thought that was just her 
idea, but let it pass as the original sug- 
gestion of Parkins. 

** You see, Miss Priscilla, there is con- 
siderable to be done about the place, now 
the frost is coming out of the ground, and 
if, as I understand it, you want it all in 
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good shape for Mrs. John and the children 
to come and spend the summer with you. 
I could do it all myself, if you could give 
me time, but there is planting coming on 
now, and the critters to look after, and 
that fence ought to be all set over again. 
Jane, she says you want them carpets all 
took up and beat.” 

* Yes,” interrupted Priscilla, who was 
familiar with these items, ‘* and so I think 
we had better hire a Boy.” 

‘There is a Boy,” continued Parkins, 
witha far-away look. ‘* He mightanswer 
and he might not, and he might come and 
he might not.” Parkins now rose as if 
this was the end of the conference and 
accosted the oxen, which had been patiently 
contemplating the view all this time, with 
a‘*Who-up!” ; 

‘¢ But, Parkins,” cried Miss Priscilla, 
plaintively, for she had reached this point 
several times before, ‘* where is this Boy 
and how can I get at him?” 

Parkins immediately turned his back 
upon ber. and shouted ** Bill!” in a loud 
voice with his hands put up to the sides 
of his mouth. 

A man in the road below, many rods 
distant, turned round at the sound of his 
name and stood still. 

‘Tell John Baker to come up here 
first time he goes by!” 

The man nodded, and jumped into a 
wagon which was waiting for him in the 
road, and drove off, taking the reins from 
a little boy who had been holding them. 

Parkins then condescended to explain. 

‘“*That’s his uncle, lives next door to 
him south of here about three miles. I 
expect John will be coming by here to- 
morrow or next day to mill, and he may 
as well come up round to see whether you 
can make a bargain. John is stopping 
with the other Bakers to see if he can 
make out a living anywheres round here. 
He is thinking of going into a book ped- 
dling concern, but I should not wonder if 
he would conclude to settle down for a 
spell or so.” 
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‘¢ What sort of a person is he?” asked 
Priscilla. ‘* Does he understand taking 
care of aplace? Could he be of use in the 
house?” 

‘* Well, they was city folks, his moth- 
er. She married and went to New York, 
but they’s all dead now and he come 
back here to see how it was. He is an 
ignorant fellow, except for schooling, but 
he is innately smart, and I expect he 


9? 


might get on. 
** How old is he?” 

Eliza, 

she married the year of the great gale of 


‘* Must be twenty by this time. 


wind that blew down them two syca- 
mores of your father’s. 
Irish.” 


** Baker, that does not sound like an 


His father was 


’ 


Irish name,” mused Priscilla. 

‘¢ His father’s name is Donnelly, and 
his name is Donnelly by rights, but we 
call him Baker, on account of his mother’s 
folks.” r 

**Oh!” said Miss Priscilla, as wisely as 
she could. She was beginning her initi- 
ation into the customs of the neighbor- 
Parkins took his oxen round to 
the back of the house, and his mistress re- 
turned to her writing. But the thread ot 
inspiration was interrupted and she no 
longer felt like winding up her file of cor- 
respondence, always behindhand, even 
in leisure Ruxton. She pushed away her 
papers, and pulling on some thick over- 
shoes started off for a walk in spite of the 
mud, forgetting all about her new hand- 
maid. 

As she turned to leave her room, Alice 
stood in the door-way in a neat gown of 
dark print with a long white apron cov- 
ering it. 


hood. 


‘* You was going out, ’m,” she said. 

‘© Oh, Alice! how nice youlook! Yes, 
I thought I would go out while it is warm 
inthesun. I have been shutup allthrough 
the bad weather. Let me see, what is 
there for you to do? I thought there 
might be some flowers in the woods, or 
down there in the swamp, and so I am 
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going after them. Suppose you put on 
some thick boots, and show me.” 

‘*Oh, yes!” exclaimed the girl, her 
eyes sparkling, ‘‘ there are cowslips down 
in the swamp, and plenty of violets, but 
you will get your feet wet, Miss Priscilla.” 

‘¢ No matter about me, what have you 
got?” 

‘¢T have my rubber boots, ’m.” 

So they started off together, the mistress 
much relieved at postponing the task of 
teaching, and the maid agreeably surpris- 
ed at the light nature of her duties. 

She led Miss Priscilla round the hill, 
over a stone wall, with many apologies, 
and through a lane which brought them 
to a bit of wet ground sparkling with 
golden marsh marigolds, which we wrong- 
ly call cowslips. The grass was full of 
little violets, and, on a rock they passed, 
in going through a little wood, they spied 
some nodding columbines, red with yellow 
stamens. e 

‘¢ How early these are here! How fast 
the season comes on,” cried Miss Priscil- 
la, gathering the flowers as eagerly as the 
young girl, with better knowledge of their 
names and habits. Alishy was surprised 
at the delight of her mistress. She liked 
the flowers, but took them seriously, and 
jammed them together in her hand one 
after another, until she had a crowded 
bunch. Miss Priscilla picked here and 
there a perfect specimen, and added it to 
her collection with taste, carefully putting 
next each other those that were mutually 
becoming. She stood on a flat stone 
while Alice splashed about in her tall 
boots to gather the marigolds. 

‘* Oh, Alice! this is perfectly lovely 
‘‘ Are you not glad you 


, 9? 


she exclaimed. 
were born in the country?” 

‘¢ Well, some,” replied the girl, shyly. 

‘* How foolish I was to ask her that 
question,” thought Priscilla, ‘‘ she knows 
nothing about it.” 

Falling silent, she led the way back to 
the house, idly planning the future with- 
out losing consciousness of the scene 


around her, looking forward to a series of 
days, of which this was but the begin- 
ning, out-doors days in the sunshine, in 
the country, with none of the cares of arti- 
ficial life. 

When they reached the house, it was 
time to set the table, and Miss Priscilla 
went through the routine of showing every- 
thing pertaining to glass, silver and china, 
with brief explanations of their use, enough 
for the moment. 

** Now I will not tell you any more to- 
day.” she said, ‘and, while you do the 
rest, I will be putting our flowers in wa- 
ter. We will have a bowl full of cow- 
slips in the middle of the table.” 


CHAPTER V. 

John Baker, whose installation creat- 
ed scarce a ripple on the smooth surface 
of Miss Priscilla’s living, brought the let- 
ters each morning from the post-office in 
the village quite half a mile away, where 
they arrived by night mail and coach 
from everywhere. 

Miss Priscilla, in the country, found a 
new pleasure in opening her letters. ‘They 
no longer consisted for the most part in 
circulars, milliners’ notices, invitations to 
openings, news of the establishment of a 
straw-splitting department in the well- 
known house of This, That, and the Oth- 
er. Reminders of annual meetings still 
came, but these she tore in two and drop- 
ped in the waste-basket, congratulating 
herself that she should soon be off the 
lists, as one whose address was lost. 

One day, as she was looking over her 
mail, with a happy sense of leisure both 
for reading and answering its contents, 
she uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and, turning to Jane, who chanced to be 
carrying off the rugs to shake, she said: 
‘¢ Jane, here is something sad. My old 
Katy is dead.” 

Jane. 


‘* Lands sakes!” 
‘* Another baby?” 

*¢ No, she fell from some steps, it seems, 
while she was cleaning paint. Poor 
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thing! The letter is from little Katy. 
She writes a good hand.” 

Jane sat down on the edge of a chair in 
the hall, out of which she first took the 
feather duster, while Miss Priscilla read 
extracts from the letter. 

Honored Miss: 

Mother is dead. We thought you 
would be glad to know. She fell off of 
some steps they was where she was clean- 
ing house for Miss Stephens as usual. 
We should be happy to have you come to 
the funeral, but do not expect it, it is so 
far. Father feels it very bad especially 
as he has had no work for several months. 
The children will go to grandmother’s, 
and I guess I will have to quit school and 
live out. If you could give me a recom- 
mend to some competent persons it would 
greatly oblige your humble servant, 

CATHERINE McQUEAN. 

‘* Well, now,” said Jane, ‘* it is almost 
a pity we have got saddled with Ajishy, 
because you could have took little Katy, 
there’s so many mouths to feed, and Mc- 
Quean he’s no special good at raising a 
family.” 

‘* Very true, Jane; what I am thinking 
is, why not have them both, for the sum- 
mer at least?” 

Jane had a way of smiling with her 
mouth alone; that is, the corners of it 
went suddenly out toward her ears, show- 
ing a row of not altogether perfect teeth, 
while no suggestion of merriment associ- 
ated itself with Max and 
Maurice called it ‘* heat-lightning.” She 
did this now. 

*¢ Seems as though you was getting the 
she remarked. 

‘*T want Alice to have more companion- 
ship,” said Miss Priscilla. ‘* She spends 
too much of her time with John Baker, 
as farasITobserve. Shehas not very much 
to do, and dawdles too much.” 

Heat-lightning again. 

‘¢Get another, to make more work,” 
said Jane. 

Miss Priscilla laughed heartily at this 
comment, and Jane laughed, too, and 
waved the feather duster. 


the action. 


” 


house some filled up, 
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‘¢ There wil! be plenty of work for all 
of youbyandby,” said Priscilla. ‘** Mean- 
while, Katy can sew, I believe. There is 
all that new table linen to be hemmed, 
and it may as well be done by hand. I 
feel so sorry for the McQueans, and long 
to bring Katy away from that stived-up 
room of the grandmother’s.” 

‘** Lor, yes,” said Jane, ‘ there’s work 
enough for them as will turn to.” 

A letter was dispatched to Katy Mc- 
Quean by the next post, and two days lat- 
er the child arrived, thankfully accepting 
the shelter thus unexpectedly offered. 
The wages she was to receive were pledg- 
ed beforehand to her grandmother, as part 
of the cost of supporting her little broth- 
ers and sisters, while Miss Priscilla agreed 
to look after Katy’s clothes while she was 
with her. The arrangement was called, 
in the beginning, nothing more than a 
visit for the summer. 

In the looks of the two girls who now 
came together under one roof there was 
a contrast. Katy was too tall for her age, 
pale and slight, her lips colorless, her 
cheeks She had real Irish blue 
eyes, and pretty golden hair, drawn tight 
from her forehead. The clothes, 
though plain, were in good taste, made 
and fitted with true city elegance, and def- 
erence to the latest mode, by her own 


also. 


back 


handiwork guided by quick observance of 
shop-windows, and well-dressed women 
She wore sensible, flat-bot- 
tomed, thick shoes, while ‘*Alishy’s” feet 
were constantly turning on an absurd 
high heel. Natural advantages were all 


in the street. 


on Alice’s side, for her fresh color, plump 
cheeks, broad waist compressed with dif- 
ficulty into the tight-fitting jacket she con- 
sidered stylish, were in her favor, 


So thought Priscilla, who was begin- 
ning to find a lively interest in her coun- 
try girl. So thought Jane, whose pride 
and prejudices were in favor of her towns- 
folk, and against ‘* them Irish” however 
diluted. What John Baker thought is yet 
to appear. His views at once assumed 
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great importance in the eyes of the two 
girls. Jane boded no good from his pres- 
ence in the house, and even Miss Priscil- 
la, full of the romance which keeps elder- 
ly ladies forever young, found herself 
wondering what would be the result of 
the juxtaposition of these three young per- 
































sons. 
‘¢T hope there will be no trouble,’ 
thought, ‘* probably not; if it had been in 


she 


my time, these girls might have been fall- 
ing in love with John, but I believe they 
do not do these things nowadays.” 

Miss Priscilla went on planting her 
seeds and wondering they did not come 
up, reading her letters and answering 
them; she had out her Dante for the first 
time in years, and spelled over its marvels 
with the help of the best authorities. She 
took long walks, and in the wagon, driv- 
en by John Baker, explored the country, 
visiting her neighbors anywhere within 
ten miles, and discovering constantly 
lovely views, shady wood-roads, and love- 
ly nooks in the forest. 

Leaves were coming out over all the 
trees, tender red upon the oaks, bright 
green on birch and maple. Evergreens 
looked rusty beside the younger foliage, 
they had had their dav. 

One warm and sunny day. Miss Pris- 
cilla, exploring in her slippers, with the 
skirts of her long morning gown carefully 
lifted in one hand, drew near the region 
of the wood-pile, where John Baker 
should be preparing kindlings for Jane 
and the kitchen-range to consume. She 
heard various voices, and paused for a bit 
of innocent eavesdropping. Without be- 
ing seen herself, she could discern a group 
of three, all the backs toward her. 

John Baker was engaged in whittling 
a stick, and Alice sat beside him on the 
same log, the chopping-block, playing 
with a chip, while Katy, more remote, 
leaned against the wood-pile, and looked 
off upon the noble view of winding river, 
distant mountain and varying cloud. 

‘*You ought to go to the city,” John 
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was saying, ** just to see the crowds and 
crowds of people in the street, and street- 
cars going along on the tracks close be- 
hind each other, and carts and wagons—” 

** And stores,” said Katy, in a far-away 
manner, ‘* with all the latest goods in the 
windows. ‘They had just put out the sum- 
mer things when I came away, lovely 
grenadines and satteens and India silks.” 

‘¢My!” said Alishy. 

‘*Do you remember,” said Katy, turn- 
ing to John Baker, ** that big store on the 
corner of Blank and Blank streets, where 
they make such a show?” 

‘+ T had to go 

It takes so 


**(juess I do,” said he. 
by twice a day to my work. 
long, Alice,” he added, ** to go from one 
place to another in the city that you have 
to get up half an hour earlier.” 

‘** IT do not believe I should like it,” 
‘¢ Miss Priscilla says it is 


said 
Alice, pouting. 
not half so nice as the country.” 

‘* Well, it is and it is not,” said John, 
with a judicial air, closing his knife with 
a snap and thrusting it into his pocket. 
‘* Both lives have their recommendations, 
and [ am going to try Ruxton for one 
while.” He stood up and took hold of 
the axe, and Alice stood up also. 

‘* Anyhow,” said Katy, ‘‘ there is not so 
much hurry in the country, but there is 
more noise in the morning.” 
exclaimed the others, 
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‘* More noise! 
and John dropped his axe as he turned 
round to look at the person who made 
this surprising statement. 

‘¢T mean all the things cackling,” said 
Katy, somewhat embarrassed, ‘‘ and such 
a singing and screaming of all the birds. 
You do not hear that in the city.” 

*¢ But you hear milk carts and steam 
whistles and rumbling wagonsand trains,” 
cried John. 

‘¢ I do not call that noise, because you 
are used to it,” said Katy. ‘* Come on, 
Alice, it is time to set the table for lunch.” 

The two girls ran away, and John be- 
gan to chop. 

‘‘ Certainly my family is not overwork- 
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ed,” thought Priscilla, as she turned aside 
unperceived, and walked toward the kitch- 


en. Jane, in spectacles, was reading the 
newspaper, rocking herself in the open 
door-way. Parkins leaned against the 
house and made comments on the news 
doled out to him by his companion. 

“Is lunch nearly ready, Jane?” asked 
the mistress, as she passed through. 

“Yes, ’m, if them girls ever sets the 
table. or if they expect me to set it, I do not 
know. What with one thing and another 
Iam so driven I can skurcely get about, 
and they are philandering somewheres, I 
dare say.” 

**Do not get up, Jane. They are on 
their way to the house.’ 

Delightful repose was this life to Miss 
Priscilla. 
absence of hurry which pervaded the ten- 


She saw nothing wrong in the 
or of her household. ‘The improvements 
and alterations she was planning in the 
farm advanced but slowly, but there was 
She loved 


against the door- 


no reason for hastening them. 
tosee Parkins leaning 
way, and the young people sunning them- 
selves. Perhaps, later on, there would 
come a time when so much procrastina- 
tion would be annoying ; but, for the pres- 
ent, it was wholly congenial to her frame 
of mind. 

John Baker was a good-looking fellow, 
with just enough town flavor about him 
to make all the country girls, and Alice 
among them, regard him with great awe 
His clothes were well 
hat 


air not native to the youth of Ruxton., 


and admiration. 


cut, and he wore his with a certain 


A slight mustache he was starting was 
cherished with constant care, and when 
he was on guard over his speech it was 
Thus he was the object of 

Katy McQuean, on the 
other hand, saw nothing remarkable in 


fairly correct. 
much attention. 


this country-born boy who had passed a 
few vears in the city. She aflected, more- 
over, a greater superiority of knowledge 
than she possessed, of the manners of 
young gentlemen of high standing, for 
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her real acquaintance was limited in this 
direction. In short, Katy put on airs 
with John, and this caused a coolness, or 
rather stiffness, between them from the 
first moment of their meeting. 

John accepted the admiration of Alice, 
and returned with severity the indiflerence 
of Katy. Miss Priscilla looked on amus- 
ed, and advised Jane to have an eye on 
the proceedings of the young people, in 
order to report if there were any shadow 
of difficulty. 

‘*Pray give them all enough to do, 
Jane,” said she, ‘* for Satan, you know, 
finds mischief for idle hands.” 

‘¢There is no danger but what there 
will be enough for them to do,” grumbled 
Jane, ** if they are a mind to do it, but if 
they aint they aint.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Soon all questions of idleness were 
settled by the approach of midsummer, 
and the vacations, which were to bring a 
house full of guests to the homestead at 
Ruxton. 
Mrs. 


habit of always coming for a few weeks, 


John and her children had the 


and now that Miss Priscilla was installed, 
this visit was extended at her urgent re- 
quest to cover the ten weeks or more of 
the summer. Formerly she had brought 
her own servants, to the terror and despair 
it, 
‘sa sort of picnic of it,” tn the hottest 


of Parkins, to make, as she termed 
weeks of August, a picnic which consist- 
ed in throwing open the whole house, and 
running rough shod over it, levying pro- 
visions far and near upon the whole neigh- 
borhood, driving incessantly, and using 
the 
at the time they were most urgently 
the field. 


lively little widow, whose ruling passion 


farm horses for her carriage, just 


needed in Mrs. John was a 


was socicty. She missed it in the country, 
and made up for it by constant activity 
from morning till night, ordering, counter- 
manding, planning and changing plans. 
Herseven children. ranging from six to 
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fifteen, were all pretty much like her. 
Parkins had been known to own that the 
late Mrs. Parkins had come to her death 
by reason of ‘* fetching and carrying for 
them children of John’s,” for the son of 
the old master was always known by that 
title before and after his death, one of the 
sharpest griefs of Miss Priscilla’s chequer- 
ed experience. 

Suddenly Mrs. John wrote she should 


come ten days before the vacations and’ 


bring the three youngest children, whose 
schooling was not of much account. This 
included Maurice, a great favorite with 
his aunt, and, as they were ‘‘ rather run 
gown,” two elder girls. Max would wait 
in town till the last day at school should be 


over. Mrs. John had given each of the 


children permission to bring a little friend, 
and one of the little friends had _ peti- 
tioned for the addition of her cousin. 

*¢ Lands sakes!” ejaculated Jane, who 
for years had regarded herself as lucky for 


being out of the way of these incursions, 
since, during a long period, she had been 
relegated to the post of permanent house- 
keeper for Miss Priscilla in her little town- 
house. 

*¢ Lands sakes! any more on’em com- 
ing?” 

**No more apparently, Jane, in this 
bunch of letters,” said Miss Priscilla, re- 
moving her spectacles, ** but you know I 
am expecting two friends of my own for 
this same fortnight, whom [ invited, think- 
ing they would enjoy the quiet before the 
arrival of the family.” 

‘* Never rains but it pours,” said Jane. 
‘¢ It’s a mercy there are sheets and pillow 
cases enough. Where we shall get the 
stuff to feed them all, I cannot expect. 
Them boys!” 

‘¢ All you have got to do is to tell Eben 
K. to be sure his chickens grow fast 
enough.” 

‘¢ There will be enough critters,” said 
Jane, ‘it’s the cooking and fixing I am 
thinking on.” 

‘¢Do not worry, Jane, you are sure to 
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come out all right. It is a little sudden, 
but that is all. You know what I want 
is to see the old house full of gay young 
faces. The more the merrier. There is 
plenty of room and plenty of sunshine 
out-of-doors. Besides, you know it will 
not last very long ; 
weeks, we shall be by ourselves again.” 

‘* Gay young faces,” repeated Jane, in 
her retreat. ‘* Racket and bang, and de- 
vouring us out of house and home.” 

But Jane was glad, only she liked to 
grumble. ‘The younger handmaidens 
rejoiced and set to work upon preparing 
the necessary rooms, so that, by the day 
of arrival, fresh curtains and fresh linen 
adorned every chamber, pins were in all 
the toilet-cushions, flowers on the dress- 
ing-tables, and all was ready for the guests. 

John Baker and Parkins had led a pro- 
cession of horses and wagons to the sta- 
tion five miles off; for, although the re- 
gular stage-coach with the mails covered 


in two months or ten 


the route once a day, guests were seldom 
found who liked to avail themselves of 
that train and hour. It is a curious pe- 
culiarity of guests that they always like 
to discover some unheard-of and unusual 
time and way of arrival. Hospitality, too, 
pressed Miss Priscilla to have her own 
‘*teams” always in waiting. They were 
to reach the house in time for her usual 
midday dinner, slightly delayed for their 
coming. 

The hostess stood in the door-way to 
receive her family, calm and cool. In 
fact, she was so, for with all her practical 
good judgment, and real executive ability, 
she had the happy faculty of leaving to 
other people the work which belonged to 
them. Having decided how she wanted 
things, she left the disposition of them to 
Jane, or through Jane to the handmaidens. 
In a dreamy way she had gone through 
all the rooms, touching here and there a 
fold or a flower, once or twice objecting 
to some arrangement of the furniture, 
perhaps altering it with her own hand; 
but always without excitement, leaving 
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flurry to Jane, who excelled in that direc- 


tion. 

So she stood in the door-way, in a fresh 
gown, the picture of placid anticipation, 
picking off a blighted leaf here and there 
from the climbing vines. Alice stood 
shading her eyes from the sun and peering 
along the road, which could be seen in 
all its length for some distance after it 
emerged from the elm-trees of the avenue. 

‘‘ Here they are, I do declare!” 
claimed, and scampered off to tell the 
news in the kitchen. The foremost wag- 
on was still half a mile away. 

‘* Be sure to be back here,” called Pris- 
cilla, ‘* when they arrive.” 

Soon joyful shouts announced their com- 
ing, unseen, up the hill. Then, through 
the arching trees, John Baker appeared, 
urging the black horse to its utmost, and 
apile of boys tumbled off the open wag- 
onas it reached the door and embraced 


she ex- 


their aunt. 

“But why did you all come in this 
wagon?” sheasked. ‘* Who is with your 
mamma?” 

“The girls, Aunt Priscilla,” they all 
cried at once, and Maurice, with bated 
breath, added, ‘* And Mrs. Pratt!” 

“Mrs. Pratt! this is too much!” ex- 
claimed Miss Priscilla, off her guard at 
the surprising news. ‘* I mean that’s very 
nice, but how did it happen?” 

The other carriage, a covered one, more 
imposing, came now, before more could 
be said, and from it emerged, first, Mrs. 
John, always in black, but well hung 
about with jet trimming, and then, to be 
sure, Mrs. Pratt. T'woslender, pale nieces 
followed, and their friend, who had been 
crowded between them on the back seat. 
All other greetings had to give way to 
the volubility of Mrs. Pratt, who at once 
began : 

‘* Now are you not surprised to see me, 
Priscilla! Of all things inthe world I love 
agood surprise. I had no idea your sister 
was coming so soon. The vacations and 
all not begun yet. It was so fortunate. 


> 
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I met her Monday at Blue, Black and 
Brown’s. Iwasmatching some silk there, 
and she told me, so lucky, that they were 
all coming over to-day, so I said, why 
should not I seize the opportunity, for I 
knew, my dear Priscilla, how you have 
wanted me, but really to come such a dis- 
tance in the train without any knowledge 
of what I was coming to, but having her 
escort, and the dear boys to look after my 
things, that’s my bag, Maurice, careful, 
my dear, there is a bottle of cologne in it, 
and I am not sure of the cork.” 

while Priscilla 
was kissing her sister and nieces, and 
making them welcome. Mrs. John look- 
ed a little nettled, a bad beginning, for 
Mrs. favorite with her. 
However, she turned into the house, as if 
it were her own, saying, ** My old room, 


This sentence ran on 


Pratt was no 


I suppose.” 

It was all going differently from the 
way Priscilla had arranged, and she be- 
came a little confused. The boys plung- 
ed into the dining-room, the nieces’ friend 
stood awkwardly. Katy and Alice were 
nowhere. The hostess was a little bit ata 
loss what to do with her unexpected guest. 

She asked her to her own room for the 
moment, though she hated to. However, 
all immediately began to go well. Park- 
ins and John Baker carried up the vari- 
ous trunks; the girls appeared and were 
laden with hand-bags to carry up-stairs. 

‘* Is this your country girl, or the other 
one?” asked Mrs. Pratt, as she untied her 
bonnet strings before Miss Priscilla’s glass. 
**Oh! Alice, thank you, that is my bag. 
Now if you will run down and look for 
my umbrella. Oh! no, it is on the bed. 
You see, my dear,” she continued, ‘* it is 
growing pretty warm in town and every 
one is leaving. Every house in the street 
(your dear old street, how you must miss 
it) shut up, except the Rogerses. I am 
not quite sure about the Rogerses. I 
thought I saw their dining-room blind 
open as I drove by this morning. And 
so, though I had meant to stay in town—” 
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** Excuse me, Arabella, just a moment,” 
said Priscilla, and fled. ‘* Come down 
when you can, dinner will be ready when- 
ever you are.” 

She met Jane in the dining-room, her- 
self directing the two little girls about the 
table. 

*¢One more plate,’ 

‘*¢ Jane, Mrs. Pratt is come!” 

‘* Whatever set her out!” exclaimed 
Jane. ‘‘And the table choke full al- 
ready.” She plunged into the kitchen, 
her feelings too much for words, to pre- 


’ said their mistress. 


pare the soup for serving. 

But it was a very merry dinner, and 
Priscilla recovered her balance when she 
saw the large table so well surrounded by 
happy faces, and the excellent dinner pro- 
vided by Jane rapidly disappearing be- 
fore hearty young appetites. 

Katy and Alice had hard work to serve 
the impetuous young people. It was 

‘ their first large dinner, and all the prac- 
tice of waiting upon Miss Priscilla alone 
had been but little preparation for such an 
army. But they did fairly well to supply 
the demand, and any want of style went 
unnoticed. Mrs. Pratt was too busy talk- 

ing, as well as eating, to fall foul of their 
little mistakes. Mrs. John, too, was fond 
of hearing her own voice and tried. some- 
times with success, to overbear the torrent 
of speech from Mrs. Pratt. 

Miss Priscilla had been away from town 
nearly three months. She now began to 
feel as if she had never left it. Her sis- 
ter was recounting the spring engage- 
ments, budding scandals and sudden 
deaths which had taken place since she 
left them, while Mrs. Pratt agreed, con- 
tradicted, outbid the other, in her report 
of the doings of people about whom, to 
tell the truth, all the three cared not one 
straw. Miss Priscilla, had for- 
gotten the names of most of them, for 


the 


indeed. 


friends who tormed 


these were not 
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theme of conversation, only members of a 
wide, disjointed set which called itself 
** society.” 

This talk rolled round her, unheeded, 
mingled with the side remarks of the 
younger members to each other, and a gen. 
eral confusion, during which she sought to 
secure the continued flow of the repast. 

When a pause came, as it will some- 
times in such a time, and it seemed nec- 
essary for her to fill the gap, Miss Pris- 
cilla could think of nothing else than to 
say, 

*¢ There is a little calf in the barn.” 

A general burst of laughter greeted 
this remark. 

** Aunt Priscilla,” cried Maurice, ** you 
have grown to be a real farmer, have not 


you? You do not care for all this town 


business, do you?” 

The boy was sitting next her, and he 
took her hand in a caressing way. 

‘** Not much, [ believe.” she said in alow 
tone to him, while the two ladies had re- 
sumed the discussion whether it was Mrs. 
Henry Smith or Mrs. Richard Smith who 
had gone to Europe, ‘+ but I am delighted 
to have my dear boys with me again.  Per- 
haps,” she added, addressing the table, 
‘© we shall find it pleasanter on the east pi- 
azza, where you can have the view of the 
river.” 

Miss Priscilla. later, 
‘* where shall we put Mrs. Pratt?” 

‘+ T’ve it all, said she. 
‘* The two voung ladies wants their friend 
John, 


and_ that 


‘* Jane,” said 


fixed marm,” 
in with them, and it’s big enough. 
he is putting a cot there now, 
leaves the Bird-room for the other wom- 
an.” 

*+ Jane, you are a great general ! ” 

** And I have took her things all out of 
yours, marm, so as she need not be figur- 
ing in there again.” 


or 
** That is well, Jane. Now let Katy 


bring the coffee.’ 
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THE UNION FOR HOME 


WORK 






IN PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


BY ANNA LAURENS DAWES. 


{An unfortunate fire in our printing-house destroyed 
so many copies of the February number of LEND A 
HAND that, to meet a very large demand for Miss 
Dawes’s interesting study, we are obliged to reprint it, 
We know that we thus gratify a wide range of readers.] 

In some respects the problem of chari- 
ty in the larger towns presents itself in 
the most difficult form. The village is 


small enough for personal knowledge of 


need and neighborly supply thereof; the 
city draws from a large population of phil- 
anthropic folk, and binds together a con- 
stantly increasing variety of charitable en- 
But the 
larger towns, especially those which live 
upon manufactures, are in a diflerent case. 
There is much want in their midst. Sick- 
ness, accident, improvidence, even crime, 
bring forth their legitimate fruit of suf- 
fering. A laboring population of many 
classes and many nationalities feed multi- 


terprise into a sort of net-work. 


tudinous rum-shops, and these again beget 
poverty. But the poor are spread over a 
wide surface and are many of them of the 
self-respecting class, who, dropping into 
trouble for the first time, perhaps through 
no fault of their own, do not wish to beg 
andare likely to die if they donot. Onthe 
other hand, those who must relieve all this 
suflering are comparatively few in num- 
ber, and their difficulties are enhanced by 
the fancied necessity that each of them 
should do so many things. The hospital, 
the home for the aged, the missionary so- 
ciety, the sewing society, the literary club, 
the French class, the Beethoven club, are 
all composed of exactly the same people: 
The division of interest, which supports so 
many different kinds of religious and phil- 
anthropic and educational associations in 
the city, must be unknown in the country, 
while unfortunately just as great versatil- 
It has not 


ity of occupation is practiced. 
occurred to the dwellers in towns, appar- 


ently, that they cannot do as many things 
as their city cousins, because forsooth there 
are not as many persons to do them. It 
follows, therefore, that each individual 
does everything, and the personal strain 
of our complex life is even greater in 
large towns than in the city itself. 

For this reason charity organization is 
as real a boon to the town of 10,000 in- 
habitants as to the city of 100,000, but 
here the boon is first to the giver and aft- 
erward tothe needy—the fundamental idea 
is different. In the city charity organizes 
to prevent imposture and to seek out the 
needy with wisdom and friendship, but 
with little or no direct giving. There 
many organizations for giving are asso- 
ciated together, without absorption, for 
interchange of action and intelligent direc- 
tion and supervision. Charity organiza- 
tion in the country or the town seeks to 
organize all the charity of the town into 
one body, under one name and emanating 
from one source, and there under careful 
supervision. This even in a town of 10,- 
000 or 15,000 inhabitants is entirely prac- 
Its advantage to the needy is 

Its advantage to the philanthro- 


ticable. 

obvious. 
pist, who finds himself an officer and a 
giver to one organization instead of a half- 
dozen, iseven greater. The new methods 
of scientific charity can be adapted to such 
an institution on the one hand, as easily 
as the old habits of friendly care can be 
turned into its channels on the other. 

The town of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
now the largest ** town” not incorporated 
as a city in the commonwealth, and the 
largest in the country with one exception, 
found itself confronted with the problem 


I have indicated, and has worked out 
the solution along these lines. The re- 


sult has been a notable success, and some 
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history of the effort may be valuable to 
other large towns, who would gladly do 
something of the same sort. It may be 
said at the outset that much of its wisdom 
was borrowed from other plans and other 
people. Germantown, Hartford, Boston, 
Buffalo, and scores of other experiments, 
and the gathered wisdom of many experts, 
have lent us assistance, both at the begin- 
ning and as the years have come and gone, 
which we gladly acknowledge. There is 
much in our system which we have found 
out for ourselves, albeit these very discov- 
eries sometimes coincide with the discov- 
eries of our forebears, and all our plans, 
like the recipes in the cook-book, have 


been ‘‘ tried and found good,” but most of 


them had to be adapted somewhat either 
to our cloth or our need. We have, there- 
fore, both the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of an institution which has grown 
up from small beginnings. 

In 1878, scarcely more than a year after 
the birth of the first charity organization 
society in Buffalo, an appeal was issued to 
the town of Pittsfield, which it may be said 
is a manufacturing town, then containing 
about 12,000 inhabitants. This appeal 
was signed by the five clergymen of all 
the Protestant churches in town and by 
the president of the Temperance Club. 
It set forth certain facts relative to the es- 
tablishment and value of a coffee-room, 
which had been in existence for some time, 
and the mother’s meeting and sewing- 
school which had grown out of them. 
These labors had made evident to the good 
men and women interested therein that a 
great body of need lay behind the little 
they had reached, and that some more 
general and effective organization was 
needed. They therefore proposed a pub- 
lic meeting that very evening, and to that 
large and enthusiastic gathering they pre- 
senteda definite plan. Ingeneral, the plan 
was that which we still follow, after eight 
years of experience, and while I propose 
eventually to speak of it somewhat in de- 
tail, it is enough, at this point, to say that 
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it provided a central organization under 
which should come all varieties of chari. 
table work—those already in operation 
and those yet to be created—from which 
should radiate constant and better help 
for the community. In fact, though not 
then in name, it was to be a corporation 
to which should be given the business of 
caring for the public, and especially for 
the poor. 

One year later, another large public 
meeting was held, on a Sunday evening 
in June, which found the society furnish. 
ed with a board of managers and other 
necessary officers, a local habitation truly 
inconvenient in situation, a most efficient 
superintendent of its work, and the fol- 
lowing results. Food, fuel and clothing 
had been furnished to 112 persons. This 
aid had not been constant, but in small 
amounts, frequently loans; several chil- 
dren had been rescued from the streets or 
less desirable homes and sent to a satis- 
factory institution. Six hundred articles 
of second-hand clothing had been careful- 
ly distributed, and many gifts of many 
kinds were acknowledged. Systematic 
visitation of the various districts into which 
the town was divided had been made by 
thirty-three ladies, and, meeting together 
at intervals for consultation, these ladies 
had devised many and means of 
helping the needy to help themselves 


ways 


The superintendent 
The cof- 


over the hard places. 
himself reported 700 such visits. 
fee-room was still kept up under the charge 
of a committee of ladies, and grew and 
flourished even beyond its wont, support- 
ing itself, paying an old debt, fitting up 
new rooms and doing a vast amount of 
good both in its own line and in the out- 
side work suggested by its connections. 
Here was held a Friday afternoon wom- 
an’s meeting where much clothing was 
made by those attending, and valuable in- 
struction of various kinds given ; here also 
met the sewing-school, now increased to 
sixty children; and here was the head- 
quarters of an enterprise started this year, 
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an employment branch, supplying sixty 
women with work, and incidentally re- 
lieving much need brought about by sick- 
ness. Let any one who fears that such an 
organization will diminish the amount of 
charity bestowed or friendly attention to 
the poor listen to this tale of what was 
done in the first year of such an effort. 
Those who would have the distinctly 
religious element appear will be interest- 
ed to know that it is entirely possible, since 
one or two mission schools were establish- 
ed under the fostering care of the organi- 
zation, and a series of preaching services 
Dai- 
ly prayer-meetings were also held in the 
But desirable 


inaugurated in the outlying districts. 


rooms for some months. 
as these efforts might seem, their charac- 
ter was somewhat aJtered, as time taught 
wisdom. Realizing more clearly that the 
direct work of this association was philan- 
thropic, the prayer-meetings were given 
up, and the preaching services and mission 
schools were turned over to the churches. 

The public opinion of the value of this 
supervision of charity was evidenced by 
the fact that, in this its first year, the se- 
lectmen put in its care twenty-four fam- 
ilies who were receiving aid from the town, 
sometimes to the great surprise and dis- 
gust of those beneficiaries, who found the 
stern helpfulness of work an unwelcome 
exchange from the unquestioned aid they 
had had for the asking. . 

It is not necessary to give the details of 
each year’s work, but the aim continued 
to be, as one of the reports so well ex- 
presses it, to furnish ** such relief to the 
poor as shall dry up the sources of pover- 
ty.” 
to have been altogether understood, and 


The value of statistics does not seem 


the annual reports difler somewhat in the 
way they are made up, rendering a tabu- 
lar statement impossible. 
sons may be made, however, between the 
first report and that made five years after- 
ward, in March, 1884. The superintend- 
ent reports at that time 2,500 calls as 
against the 700 of the first year. 


Some compari- 


The num- 
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ber of district visitors had increased corres- 
pondingly from thirty-three to fifty. The 
number of persons helped was now near- 
ly 500, but, unfortunately, the average 
amount spent on each person is notshown. 
It had greatly diminished, however, 
through experience. In fact, the increase 
in care and thoroughness had been the 
most noticeable gain, evidenced both in 
the large number of visits and in the great- 
er amount of need discovered. The sew- 
ing-school had increased from 60 to 251, 
with 36 teachers, three times as many as at 
first. The garments made were 393 in 
this year as against 160 in 1879, and all 
this work was carried on at an expense to 
the association of only $20.00! It must 
be said, however, that this was supple- 
mented by very generous gifts of cloth 
from manufacturers and merchants. The 
employment branch, on the other hand, 
reached 41 women instead of 63, but al- 
most as many garments were made, 450 
against 544 at first, showing better work 
and better direction of industry. It will 
be unnecessary to pursue these statistics 
further, especially as certain vicissitudes 
domestic to the institution would require 
an elaborate explanation of some of our 
present figures, which would be without 
interest to the reader. 

The methods of the growth exhibited 
were normal, and show how such care 
for a community develops in many di- 
rections, doing for the public .all that it 
will permit; and they further make it 
plain that in a large town such an organ- 
ization will not confine itself to the poor 
alone, but will attach to itself many en- 
terprises for the general good. For two 
years an evening school was maintained, 
attended by more than roo boys and girls. 
In connection with this were many lect- 
ures and other entertainments of inestim- 
able value. This effort useful in 
more than one way, since it led to the 
establishment of a permanent evening 
school by the town itself, after which 
ours was closed, being no longer neces- 


was 
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sary. A Flower Mission previously un- 
der the care of the churches was given 
shelter in the hospitable arms of the Home 
Work, and greatly increased its usefulness 
in the transfer, as well as somewhat en- 
larging its scope. Arrangements were 
made by which children were received 
for the beautiful country week charity, 
more than 200 from the city of Boston 
spending two weeks among our hills dur- 
ing the summer of 1887. <A club for 
working girls was established, combin- 
ing educational and social opportunities, 
but with the larger emphasis on the first. 
A home for old ladies, already well on its 
feet, came under our care, and again the 
transfer was much to the advantage of the 
charity in the matter of permanence, cen- 
tralization and general interest. These 
growths, outside and inside, necessitated 
expansion in the shell as well, and two 
removes were made. The second time 
a modest house, centrally located, was 
bought for the society by the gifts of the 
charitable, the largest part of the money 
being given by an unknown friend, or 
friends, in the agreeable form of a cancel- 
ed mortgage. This house has proved an 
inestimable boon to the society in every 
direction. 

One feature of the work deserves men- 
tion, because it was of special value. Ex- 


perienced charity workers probably notic-. 


ed with some surprise the fact already 
alluded to, that twenty-four families re- 
ceiving aid from the town were turned 
over to the care of this organization in its 
very first year. The next year this num- 
ber was increased to thirty-seven, leaving 
fifty-five families who were cared for in 
the usual manner by the selectmen. The 
cost to the town of the thirtv-seven under 
our care (including $327.00 given to them 

3200.00 paid 


t 
t 


i 
in addition to our aid, and § 
to us in consideration of our labor) was 
$1,411.16 for 142 persons as against $4,- 
051.00 for the 148 persons not under our 
care—an average of $9.94 in the first case 


and $27.37 in the last! Thus it appears 


that the town paid nearly three times as 
much per capita for the individuals cared 
for by itself. No one will be surprised 
to hear that the next town-meeting placed 
the whole care of its out-door relief in 
the hands of this organization, to the great 
advantage of the town as regards the peo- 
ple helped, the nature of the help given 
and the tax-payer. But, after two vears 
trial, this experiment was given up, and 
the old method, expensive alike to the 
manhood and the pockets of the commu- 
nity, was taken up again. The reasons 
for this action were at once complicated 
and local, and were not altogether cred- 
itable to the community. They are, 
however, without interest to the general 
public. 

Those of you who have followed me 
thus far are asking what are the methods 
of this association. Its affairs are direct- 
ed by a board of managers appointed by 
the different churches, each being repre- 
sented by the pastor, two ladies and two 
gentlemen. These choose a_ president, 
secretary and treasurer from among their 
own number, or outside it, as seems best. 
They also appoint a superintendent and 
matron. These managers meet once a 
quarter, or oftener if necessary, and to 
them all important matters are referred. 
The superintendent is paid a salary (this 
has varied in different years, at one time 
being $700.00) and is responsible for the 
charity administered by the association. 
He is to be found at the house belonging 
to the society every morning, and spends 
his afternoons looking up the cases apply- 
ing to him, seeking opportunities for fresh 
work, and in the many similar duties fall- 
ing to his lot. The fifty visitors having 
in charge as many districts, for the fami- 
lies of which they are responsible, meet 
monthly tor reports, consultation and dis- 
cussion of their many perplexities. ‘The 
matron has her home in the house and 
has charge of the work when the superin- 
tendent is absent. She also cuts out the 
garments for the employment branch, re- 
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ceives orders for sewing and sells the arti- 
cles. She also is paid a small salary. 
The house is the headquarters of the 
Flower Mission, the Evening Club, and a 
general centre for philanthropic work, to 
become more and more so we hope as 
time goes on. 

Once a year a public meeting is held in 
one of the churches, on a Sunday even- 
ing. Atthis meeting the reports are made, 
and there are speakers from the town it- 
self and from abroad. Much interest is 
felt in this gathering, which is always 
crowded, and a good collection is given. 
After this, responsible volunteer collectors 
canvass the town, and in this way the an- 
nual expenses are met. Deficiencies have 
been supplied by extra efforts, such as lect- 
ures, entertainments, a *‘ letter fund,” 
etc., but it is hoped that the annual sub- 
scription will constantly increase, or that 
the benevolent will endow the society. 

This is not the place for incidents, al- 
though a volume might be furnished show- 
ing the good done by the association, both 
asa help to the worthy poor and a hin- 
drance to the unworthy. The sick have 
been succored, the blind have had their 
infirmity cured, old women have been 
sent on their way rejoicing, with their 
railway fare paid, to waiting relatives, 
and children have been put in good homes. 
Families are reported who became self- 
supporting in fowr days, the longed-for 
work being found, and others have re- 
ceived just that trifling help which kept 
them from becoming a public charge. 
Letters have been written for the ignorant, 
discharged convicts have been aided 
through their time of worst strain, and 
everywhere the friendless have found a 
friend. 
nity, perhaps more so, is the work by 


Equally valuable to the commu- 


which were exposed such frauds as the 
“body guard and companion of Lord 
Como,” the woman who made trips to 
Canada on the money given her in chari- 
ty, the family who were dependent on the 
town for money to buy a melodeon, and 
that other family, supported in like man- 
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ner, who were feeding a fine brood of 
fowls on wheat bread. 

The reader has already inferred one of 
the greatest advantages of our plan, that 
this is a highly flexible institution, con- 
stantly adapting its methods to the need 
of the time being. Thus a reading-room 
was begun and then dropped, as a fine 
free library did away with any need for 
another such institution ; so also the cof- 
fee-room was given up when a good tem- 
perance restaurant was established as a 
private enterprise. The girls’ club al- 
ready spoken of was begun when the op- 
portunity for such a work seemed to ap- 
pear, and at another time a list was kept 
of women willing to nurse the sick poor 
and competent for that work. 

In summing up this work, it may be 
said that we have as a foundation the 
churches, acting together, and with them 
the philanthropic element, all united in 
pushing ** everything that pertains to the 
moral and intellectual thrift of the town.” 
This energy is actualized and brought to 
a head at one central point for the organ- 
ized and intelligent prosecution of chari- 
table work, and such other undertakings 
It is 
like its larger sisters in the matter of care- 


as are for the benefit of the town. 


ful investigation of appeals, of successful- 
ly altering the habit of careless giving, 
and of furnishing the needy with help to 


help himself. But it differs from the us- 


” 


ual ** organized charity ” in some impor- 
tant particulars. 

It is more flexible, it is connected some- 
what closely with the churches, it is the 
giver of charity as well as the investigator 
of need. This last is a most important 
difference, but one obviously necessary to 
adapt it to the need of the country. Its 
facilities for investigation make it possi- 
ble to carefully economize public and 
private benefactions, to give wisely as 
well as freely, and to help the poverty- 
stricken and suflering directly, if needed, 
although its chief gifts are always work 
and friendship. The more roundabout 
methods necessary in the city would be 
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both impracticable and unwise in a coun- 
try town. This peculiarity also does 
away with any possible objection of red- 
tapeism, while the strict supervision of 
work and workers commends it to the en- 
thusiast for investigation. By its adop- 
tion of the plan of judicious giving it is, 
moreover, able to combine under one 
central association, as an organic part of 
its life, many kinds of charitable enter- 
prises, thus benefiting the giver quite as 
much as those who receive the gift by 
the economy of force, time and money. 
This again is a peculiarity especially fit- 
ted to town and country communities. 

If this organization should seem to meet 
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the needs of any who are seeking to doa 
like work, more particular details will 
gladly be given. Rev. J. L. Jenkins, to 
whom we owe an incalculable debt, both 
at the beginning of the association and 
for constant support and development of 
the idea, will gladly furnish such infor- 
mation; or, if the difficulties encountered 
are those of administration, Mr. Theo- 
dore Bartlett, for many years our wonder- 
fully efficient superintendent, will, with 
equal readiness, supply the inquirer with 
his experience. I can only hope that the 
simple stery of our experiment and its 
success may suggest to other towns the ad- 
vantage and possibility of a similar effort. 


THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION. 


BY REV. THOMAS J. CONATY, PRESIDENT C. T. A. 


Unper the influence and direction of 
the Roman Catholic Church there is, in 
this country, an organized movement, 
having for object the repression of intem- 
perance and using as means all moral ef- 
forts that will induce men to contract and 
maintain habits of Christian self-denial 
and thus reclaim by word and example 
the erring ones and protect themselves. 

This organization, known as the Catho- 
lic Total Abstinence Union of America, 
came as a development of the great social 
agitation begun by the Irish friar, Father 
Mathew, in 1838 and carried on, so mar- 
vellously, by him for twenty years. 

A few societies in Connecticut in 1870 
formed a Union and issued an invitation 
to all the societies, organized on the 
Father Mathew plan, to meet in conven- 
tion in Baltimore, where in 1871 the 
National Total Abstinence Union 
formed. One hundred and seventy-four 
societies members 
sent delegates. The years that followed 
saw Subordinate State Diocesan 
Unions established, throughout the coun- 
try, until at Philadelphia in 1887 the 
Secretary reported twenty-two Subordi- 


was 
representing 26,431 


and 


U. OF AMERICA. 


nate Unions, 754 societies and a member- 
ship of over 50,000. 

Recognizing that intemperance is one 
of the crying evils, destroying manhood, 
paralyzing labor, threatening home and 
society and depriving God of his children, 
our Union has united men in self-defense 
by urging personal total abstinence as 
the best means of throttling the monster 
that endangers our social life. Seeing 
the havoc made by intemperance, it builds 
into a mighty monument the stones that 
mark the graves of its victims and it ap- 
peals by all that moves men’s hearts for 
organized, persistent effort, by means of 
Christian self-denial and with the watch- 
words of God and home and manhood. 
It seeks to promote the holy virtue of 


temperance, which is one of the cardinal 
virtues necessary to every Christian life. 
It labors to destroy the vice of drunken- 
ness, holding to the Catholic teaching 
that the sin is not in drink but in drunk- 
enness; that the evil is not in the use but 


in the abuse of intoxicating drink. It dif- 
fers radically from those who assert that 
under any and all circumstances drink is 
an evil and affirms that the evil is in the 
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abuse and in the abuse alone; for all 
things in nature are made for man’s use 
and are consequently good, in themselves. 
Reckoning the ruin that results from in- 
temperance by abuse, the Catholic Total 
Abstinence “movement warns men of the 
danger, even in the use. and appeals to the 
men who never abuse it to practice self- 
denial for the sake of saving those who 
cannot use intoxicants without abuse. I 
am proud to state that the great majority 
of our total abstainers are men and 
women who have never been tainted with 
the foul vice of intemperance. 

Total abstinence becomes an absolute 


necessity for those who are in the proxi- 


To oth- 
by which, 


mate occasion of drunkenness. 
ers it is a gospel counsel 
according to St. Paul, a man freely fore- 
goes lawful things for the sake of others 
and thus gives good example, lending 
strength to the weak and reclaiming the 
fallen. 

A personal, voluntary pledge is exact- 
ed from our members, to abstain from all 
intoxicants, for a stated time, to discour- 
age the use of stimulants and to do all 


that is possible to destroy the vice of 


drunkenness. This pledge, formulated by 
Father Mathew, is a promise made to 
God, in the presence of men, and though 
it should be kept religiously, yet it is not 
a substitute for religion, but an efficient 
means to a happy life, guarding man’s 
intelligence for God’s truths and man’s 
heart for God’s love. 

Our Union is essentially Catholic, estab- 
lished under the approbation and blessing 
of Pope Pius IX. and warmly commended 
and indorsed by Pope Leo NIII., on dif- 
ferent occasions, but especially last year, 
in his letter to Bishop Ireland of Minne- 
sota in which he expressed his esteem for 
the association of men, pledged to total 
abstinence, and declared that this ‘+ deter- 
mination is the proper and truly effica- 
cious remedy for the very great evil of in- 
temperance.” 

The Roman Catholic bishops of this 
country, in the Second Plenary Council 
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of Baltimore, encouraged total absti- 
nence, while the Third Plenary Council, 
in 1884, recognized our Union as ‘* worthy 
of much praise, actuated by a spirit truly 
Catholic, trusting in the grace of God 
rather than in the native firmness of their 
own will.” 

Cardinal Manning, in England, Bishops 
Ireland and Keane, in this country, are 
leaders in this great movement. Bishops 
and clergy unite with the laity in estab- 
lishing and maintaining societies of total 
abstinence, until, at present, we feel a 
strong hand holding us up, and a kind 
word cheering us on, and thousands of 
men saved, blessing our Union for the 
manhood redeemed and the homes puri- 
fied by the sweet influences of religion 
through total abstinence. 

Absolutely non-political, our Union 
leaves to the individual his liberty to act 
as his conscience may dictate in mat- 
ters of local, concern. It has 
never accepted legal prohibition as a 
means of reforming the perverse habits of 
men, and I cannot see that it ever can ac- 
cept such principles. Its policy is to 
make men and women prohibitionists in 
practice by means of religious and moral 
Its doctrine is personal total 
abstinence from motives of faith and 
self-interest, and it seems to me that it 
will never abandon its holy mission of 
saving men in order to follow the vaga- 
ries of political parties. This would drive 
a wedge into a noble organization which 
would result in disintegration. Our field 
is the home, our enemy is the saloon, our 


social 


suasion. 


guiding spirit is religion, and our means 
are the helps of our Holy Church. Like 
the Crusaders of old we are enlisted for a 
holy war and ** God wills it” spurs us on 
to great endeavors. By self-denial we 
save ourselves from the danger, we en- 
courage others to a better life and by or- 
ganization we attack an organized enemy 
and keep him at least from destroving us. 

This is the mission, these are means 
and this is the result of the Catholic To- 
tal Abstinence Union of America. 
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BY REV. M. 


REFORM. 


MCG. DANA. 


[A paper read before the Minnesota State Board of Charities.| 


Ir is universally conceded that, in the 
downward path, it is the first step which 
is of the most importance, and therefore 
every effort should be taken to arrest the 
victim ere he adopts a career of crime. 
Mr. Clay, chaplain of Preston prison in 
1853, in a correspondence with Lord 
Shaftesbury, said: ‘* I am led to believe 
in respect to actual, though undetected, 
delinquency, that fifty-eight per cent first 
practiced dishonesty when under fifteen 
years of age.” He further adds as the re- 
sult of careful and continuous observation 
that fourteen per cent, between fifteen and 
sixteen, began on a criminal life; eight 
per cent under seventeen, eighteen, or 
nineteen ; twenty per cent under twenty. 
This proves, so far as these figures go, 
that most criminals commenced dishon- 
esty when under twenty years of age, and 
more than half when under fifteen. Under 
these ages then must preventive meas- 
ures be applied, if there is to be any suc- 
cessful attempt made to check the devel- 
opment of juvenile crime. In the early 
part of our century, the dimensions of the 
latter was a subject of common remark, 
and the statistics gave occasion for alarm 
and study among all thoughtful philan- 
The 
measures were the so-called ** Appren- 
of the time of Henry 


thropic men. earliest preventive 


ticeship Laws” 
VIII. ; 


five and thirteen found begging or idle 


under which children between 
were compulsorily bound apprentices to 
some handicraft. ‘Then nothing adequate 


was undertaken to stem the current 
youthful depravity, and as a consequence 
the amount of juvenile crime was appall- 
ing. 
teen were sometimes hanged, while the 
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Boys of twelve, fourteen and six- 


of 


200 flash houses of London had an attend- 
ance of some 6,000 boys and girls, who 
had no employment or means of liveli- 
the 
1816, a significant one in the annals of re- 
formatory legislation and effort. and, with 
a population in London of a million and 


hood but by thieving. Take year 


a half, there were in its prisons above 
3,000 inmates under twenty years of age 
—half of whom were under seventeen ; 
some were nine or ten; 1,000 of these 
children were convicted of felony. 

Now, contrast the present showing with 
this sad and ominous exhibit. With a 
population in England and Wales of about 
27,000,000, there were, according to sta- 
tistics, on the 31st of March, 1884, only 
275 prisoners under sixteen years of age, 
and 3,226 between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. Allowance must further be 
made from these figures, because a consid- 
erable number of the above were in pris- 
ons temporarily, in compliance with the 
English law, so different from ours, which 
makes the prison the way of entrance in- 
to a reformatory. At that time it was 
customary to employ prisoners as wards- 
men, in positions of authority, the ten- 
dency of which was to exalt the habitual 
criminal in the eyes of the young delin- 
quents thus brought into contact with them. 
The present and past generations are reap- 
ing the fruits of the culpable prison system 
in vogue sixty vears ago; for prisons then 
were notoriously places of contamination, 
where criminal tendencies were fostered 
and developed, rather than checked. In 
1838 was passed the act which gave En- 
gland its first institution for young oflend- 
ers, inwhich the reformatory rather than 


the penal element should predominate. 
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Parkhurst prison, in the Isle of Wight, was 
taken for this purpose. ‘The reformatory 
and industrial schools act, subsequently 
passed, supplanted this establishment. 
In 1847 there were about 700 young pris- 
oners at Parkhurst, in 1854 only 536, and 
on December 31, 1864, only sixty-eight. 
The prison was therefore closed, and since 
1866 there have been no juveniles in any 
government convict prison. In Great 
Britain there is a distinction maintained 
between a reformatory and an industrial 
school. The first isa place of punishment 
for convicted offenders, as well as a place 
of training and reception into a reformato- 
ry, which strikes us strangely in this coun- 


try, and must be preceded by a period of 


not less than ten days in prison. So when 
visiting the oldest reformatory institution, 
that of the Philanthropic society’s farm 
school at Red Hill, just a little way from 
London, dating back to 1788 or 1759, eleven 


years after Howard’s book on the state of 


prisons appeared, I was surprised to learn 
that every inmate had been drafted from 
some prison and came to this reformatory 
via the local prison. 

Now the the 
limited kingdom purely a preventive or 


industrial school is in 
training institution from which conviction 
for certain crimes will exclude a child. 
There are just two ways in which a re- 
formatory or industrial school may be 
established: (1) by private individuals, 
either as a proprietary institution or as a 
charitable institution supported by volun- 
tary contributions—or (2) in England by 
Quarte1 
sessions in county and town councils in 
Scotland 


county boards are empowered to establish 


a local prison authority. i. e.: 
quarter session boroughs. — In 


them. Then, too, a school board may 


establish an industrial school. and both a 


prison authority school board, and in 
Scotland a county board, may aid in estab- 
Before 1854 


it seems that the only children legally de- 


lishing an industrial school. 


tained in a reformatory were those unde 
conditional pardon—the latter implying 


that they should instead of suffering im- 
prisonment be detained in a school of this 
kind under voluntary management and 
not subject to government rules or in- 
spection. This was not found to work 
satisfactorily, so in 1854 came the first re- 
formatory act applying to England and 
Scotland, which required the reformatory 
to be certified by the secretary of state, 
and inspected by an inspector of prisons. 
To Lord Palmerston was due what was 
called the Youthful Offenders Bill,.which 
enabled a wide public use to be made of 
certified reformatory schools. Asaconse- 
quence, too, of this their number 
went up to thirty-four in 1856, to forty- 
five in 1857, and to fifty-nine in 1860, and 
during that period there was a marked 
decline in juvenile mendicancy and juve- 


act, 


nile delinquency, clearly traceable to these 
schools. Thus of late in Great Britain the 
tendency has been to unification in the ad- 
ministration of prisons and reformatories 
as Well, and practically the secretary of state 
has, in conjunction with the prison board, 
supervision of all the penal and reforma- 
tory institutions. ‘There is now a national 
association of certified reformatory and 
industrial schools, with power to establish 
branches in Scotland and Ireland, organiz- 
ed in England, whose object is to unite 
all such establishments in one body ; to 
collect or disseminate information bearing 
on the general management; to hold con- 
ferences for the discussion of subjects of 
general interest to the work with repre- 
sentatives from other lands; to watch 
the course of legislation, procure revision 
of laws relating to the repression of juve- 
nile crime, and promote in every way 
possible the efficiency of these institu- 
tions. <A conference is called to meet in 
London next March under the auspices 
of this association which promises to be 
of great significance, and at which dele- 
gates are expected to be present from 
continental nations and from America. 
The English certainly have a methodical, 


sensible way of proceeding in reference 
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to this grave matter of prison reform, and 
the treatment of juvenile offenders. Now 
as to industrial schools. In them industrial 
training is provided, and the children are 
clothed, lodged, fed and instructed. All 
juveniles under fourteen, found begging or 
receiving alms ; found wandering without 
settled abode, proper guardianship, or vis- 
ible means of subsistence ; who are found 
destitute, either being orphans or hav- 
ing a surviving parent undergoing penal 
servitude or imprisonment; who are chil- 
dren of women twice convicted of crime, 
or who frequent the company of thieves, 
may be sent to an industrial school. The 
magistrate who convicts the child selects 
the school, and the order of detention 
must not exceed the period when the sub- 
ject reaches sixteen years of age. 

The ordinary cost of industrial schools 
per capita is put at £18 to £19 annually, 
equal to $90 to $95 a year. The number 
of children in the industrial schools Sep- 
tember 30, 1881, was15,798. In reforma- 
tory schools, December 31, 1880, there 
were 4,571 males, 1,067 females. The par- 
ents of children sent to these schools can 
be ordered by the magistrates to contribute 
up to five shillings per week towards their 
maintenance, though the actual payment, 
when any is made, is about one shilling, 
or twenty-five cents of our money. The 
Philanthropic Society’s farm school at 
Red Hill I found in many of its features 
very interesting. The institution is locat- 
ed on a farm of 260% acres, with 57% 
additional acres rented. Three hundred 
boys are inmates here, divided into five 
families of sixty each, living in as many 
district houses. Each of the latter has its 
own master and matron, while the war- 
den of the farm school, who is also resi- 
dent chaplain of the society, is the head 
and director of the whole institution. 
The boys spend their time partly in school 
and partly in work. Each of them goes 
through a regular course of agricultural 
labor, when, according to his conduct, he 
has a subsequent opportunity of learn- 
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ing any one of several trades. The in- 
tent is to make the school a home rather 
than an institution. The punishments 
are few, and rewards are given to the well- 
behaved. At the expiration of the term 
of detention, or earlier, if their conduct 
merits such a reward, the boys are sent, 
as far as possible, to employment found 
for them at home or in the colonies, and 
surveillance over each one departing thus 
is kept up for at least four years. The 
books of the institution showed theft to 
be the predominant crime of the inmates. 
Among the methods of punishment is 
what is called‘* Birching.”” The English 
are constitutional believers in flogging 
of some sort. Now the reformatory re- 
sults are thus tabulated and they suggest 
their own lessons. Emigration resulted 
in the reform of ninety-five per cent, the 
test of this being the boy’s reconviction. 
One case of the latter, even for a slight 
offense, causes the subject to be returned 
as **reconvicted.” Home disposal * re- 
sulted, in ninety per cent reformed, of 250 
discharged ; for 1883-4-5 ninety-two per 
cent were reformed, seven lapsed, one un- 
known. Of 3,304 discharged in all from 
the school, the lapsed amounted to only 
three tenths per cent, or, in other words, 
only eleven of the 3,304 were found in 
English prisons during the twelve months 
closing with 1886. As to how the boys 
grade, take these facts: of sixty-seven ad- 
mitted in 1886, ten could neither read nor 
write; thirty-four could read and write 
imperfectly ; nineteen could read and 
write fairly ; thirteen could read and write 
and cipher well. Seventy-six previous 
convictions had been reported against 
these boys. Six were over ten but under 
twelve years of age; eleven were between 
twelve and fourteen; twenty-six, fifteen 
years old and upwards. 

The industrial school at Feltham, Mid- 
dlesex county, I also visited, April 25, 
1887, and here I found the following feat- 
ures: The buildings are in the form of 
the letter H, and in block division, each 
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block constituting a distinct family. The 
cost of maintenance per capita (covering 
food, clothing and management), £23 11s 
gd, or $125.75. The staff of the school 
was sixty-nine officers and servants of all 
grades; total in the school about Soo. 
Now for the discharges from the school 
for 1883-4 and 1885: Doing well, 88.5; 
doubtful, 2.7; lapsed, 6.6. The latter 


running thus: For 1881, 1882 and 1883, 
6.1; for 1882, 1883 and 1884, 5.9; for 
1883, 1884 and 1885, 6.6. 
are given an industrial education or are 
instructed practically in seamanship, a 
good-sized vessel being located on the 
grounds, and _ sailor’s equipment pro- 


The inmates 


vided for those in this department. 
They are also instructed in farm work 
and in instrumental: music, and thus pre- 
pared for enlistment in regimental bands. 
Of those who return to their homes, 
twenty-three per cent lapsed, while only 
five per cent of those otherwise provided 
are thus reported. The administration at 
both these institutions was admirable, for 
in them there was nothing of the petty 
politics and local jealousies that so often 
impair the efficiency of similar institu- 
tions in this country, where, of course, 
the condition of things is very diflerent. 
The model French reformatory, and 
the one which practically led the way in in- 
troducing the cottage plan, that was estab- 
lished by De Metz at Mettray, in France. 
The buildings are situated in a field, and 
together form a quadrangle, inclosing a 
large open square, with a basin in the 
centre and four large lawns around it. 
There are no walls or inclosures other 
than live hedges. As you approach the 
buildings, on either side is a house stand- 
ing separate; in the one to the left the 
superintendent resides, and in the other 
is the training school for the headmen. 
Behind these and facing on the quadran- 
gle are two rows of cottages, five in each 
row, each measuring 40x22 feet, and de- 
tached from one another. In each cottage 
reside about fifty boys, under charge of a 
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headman, called chef de famille, who has 
under him a foreman and two subordinates 
called ‘* eldest brothers,” who constitute 
part of the family, and are elected by its 
votes. The lower floors of these cottages 
are fitted up as workshops, and the two 
upper ones for refectory and dormitory 
purposes. The arrangement here is after 
this fashion: There are three supporting 
pillars in a row on each side, between 
which and the side walls the hammocks. 
to sleep in are hung, and the tables to eat 
on are set up when needed and then taken 
down. In the rear, facing the entrance 
gate, is the church and on either side of 
it the school-rooms and lodging chambers 
of the numerous employees. Here, as in 
English the church or 
chapel occupies a conspicuous place and 
is made much of. I found that the chap- 
lain in the latter, as in penal institutions, 
had_ the the school work 
and of whatever moral training was pro- 
vided for the inmates. In the prison at 
Paris I found three chapels, a Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish, and to one of them 
the prisoners were obliged to go. At 
Mettray the discipline is military, and has 
been criticised by some as oversevere. 
The hour for retiring, rising and for 
meals is made known by sounding the 
bugle. The boys all sleep in hammocks, 
and eat off the movable tables referred to. 
Each family on rising stows away the 
hammocks, forms in two rows to say 
prayers in common, and then files out in 
sections and in silence into the yard to at- 
tend to the morning ablutions. They then 
return to the cottage, the roll is called, and, 
led by their headman, march off to the 
shops or work on thefarm. At bed-time 
each boyestands by his hammock, and at a 
signal unslings it, undresses himself, puts 
away his clothes carefully and turns in for 
pleasant dreams and needed slumber. 
At Mettray the boys are taught trades in 
the shops, farming, horticulture, and how 
to care for the stock, while they assist in the 
kitchen, laundry, bakery and the infirm- 


reformatories, 


direction of 
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ary. Outlying farms, of which there are 
several, are occupied by families of forty 
boys each, housed and managed as in the 
main colony. For those fond of or fitted 
for a sea-faring life, there is a sail-making 
loft, and masts, fully rigged, where the 
boys are instructed by a boatswain in all 
that pertains to a sailor’s life and service. 
It is somewhat remarkable, for [ suspect 
that we think of the French as mostly 
given to artisan pursuits, and by genius a 
nation of shopkeepers, that five-sixths of 
the inmates of this institution have taken 
to agriculture. The school work is thor- 
ough and varied, including drawing, vo- 
cal and instrumental music; as for disci- 
pline, it is severe, prompt and impartial, 
consisting of reprimand in public or pri- 
vate, deprivation of recreation, confine- 
ment in the punishment room, dismissal 
from a position of trust, loss of grade, 
having the name stricken from the ¢aé/eau 
@ honneur, confinement in a light or dark 
cellar, with or without the penalty of be- 
ing put on a regimen of bread and water. 
Good conduct is rewarded by honors and 
small money rewards, the latter being 
invested for them, and the aggregate given 
them when they leave the institution. 
The credit-marks, moreover, which may 
be earned by good conduct, represented 
by little pink cards, are equal to five cen- 
times, or one cent, and can be used to 
purchase articles, sold in the Canteen. 
From 1539 to 1850 5,300 boys were 
cared for at Mettray. These came from 


criminal parents, vicious homes, were 


foundlings or orphans. The success of 
the system may be inferred from the fact 


that the lapses fell, after the first years, 


from seventy-five per cent to twenty-four 
per cent, and afterwards successively to 
twelve, ten, nine, six, and five and one-half 
per cent, and in 1871 reached four and 
The per capita cost 

The best features of 


one-half per cent. 

averages about $109. 
Mettray have been reproduced in various 
reformatories on the continent and in En- 
gland, and we have adopted some of them 
in similar institutions. The cottage or 
family system in vogue in our Owatonna 
school for neglected children is without 
doubt the ideal one, and will ultimately 
supplant the plan of aggregating them in 
large dormitories. The agricultural col- 
ony near Zutphen, Holland, called ** the 
Netherland Mettray,” was inspired by the 
venture of De Metz. Mr. Tallock. of the 
Howard association, London, a man of 
wide acquaintanceship with modern phil- 
anthropic and reformatory movements, told 
me that he thought they had improved 
upon the Mettray, and that the schools at 
Red Hill and Feltham, already described, 
were in many respects superior, and 
yielded on the whole better results. In 
these institutions there were no walls for 
preventing escape; the family — plan 
brought all under a domestic tuition and 
influence, at once natural and wholesome, 
while every appeal, through judiciously 
arranged rewards for good conduct, was 
addressed to the honor and higher nature 
of the boys. The hope for the exposed 
among the rising generations centres in 
this preventive work, and reformatories 
and industrial schools, wisely pianned 
and administered, will soon lessen the in- 
mates of our prisons and save the erring 


before they become confirmed criminals. 


Tue following advice in answer to a request was given to the students of a col- 


lege: ** Keep yourselves pure. 


in your nominative case early; 


Tell the truth. 
you have anything to say, say it; if not, not. 


If vou have English to write, bring 


make your sentences short; use as short words as 


you find, and as few of them as is possible; and, above all things, stop when you 


have done.” 





Keep the ten commandments. — [f 
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NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION. ANNUAL REPORT. 


(WE publish the greater part of the annual report of 
the New York Charity Organization Society. The mis- 
cellaneous subjects with which the report closes will be 
treated of in the sub-departments of our journal, and 
we therefore omit those pages here. The readers of 
LEND A HAND will find the general subject of charity 
organization very fully illustrated in this valuable pa- 
per, which we print from an early copy.] 

The Central Council, in submitting its 
Sixth Annual Report, is convinced that 
the Charity Organization Society has 
steadily gained in public appreciation, in 
co-operation with benevolent agencies, in 
the confidence of the worthy poor, and in 
coalition with personal beneficence, as it 
demonstrably has in membership and in- 
come. 

As our work takes influential hold up- 
on the opinions and operations of the phil- 
anthropic circles of the Metropolis, it 
sometimes awakens that criticism which 
men reserve for things which invade their 
habits of thought and conduct ; but it is a 
legitimate and purifying ordeal, and we 
have encountered this sure proof of our 
progress, mainly to find it resulting in the 
firmer establishment of our principles and 
methods in the general estimation. In 
addition, we thankfully record the small 
measure of abuse by a few schemers and 
depredators in the guise of charity agents 
as a token that their careers are becoming 
difficult, and that the minds of the gener- 
ous supporters of worthy charities are 


correspondingly freed from doubt or sus- 


picion. ‘To incur the railing of adventur- 
ers is more useful than agreeable, but 
through it we shall win the approbation 
of the good by reason of ‘* the enemies 
that we have made.” 

The underlying principles of our sys- 
tem have been carefully presented in our 
previous Annual Reports, and it will now 
suffice briefly to remind our members that 
itis not the province of Charity Organi- 
zation Societies to distribute alms, but to 


help those who do to make the most of 
their bounty ; to reduce vagabondage and 
mendicancy ; and to direct, without im- 
peding, the natural and abundant flow of 
kindness into its most beneficent channels. 
They aim to prevent that imposture which 
surely dries up compassion, and perplex- 
es those who are most alive to duty with 
the doubt, even in the presence of real suf- 
fering, whether it is worth while to try to 
do good to the poor. They would hinder 
mistaken and mischievous interferences 
with the social and moral economies of 
society, which are equally hurtful wheth- 
er impulsively or deliberately, willfully, 
or ignorantly, done. They would protect 
the kind-hearted from the deceits of the 
artful, would cut away the supports of 
vicious living, and would clear the chan- 
nels of succor between God’s stewards 
and God’s poor. 

By collating the experiences of the past 
and the present, by deducing from them 
and disseminating the kindest and wisest 
rules of action, this Society seeks to con- 
fer upon its members and the commu- 
nity the power of becoming surer, more 
discriminating, and larger benefactors to 
the poor. The need of such service is 
well proven by the repeated blunders per- 
petrated in the sacred name of Charity. 
The recent ‘*‘ Mansion House Fund” of 
London forms a notable case in point: 
when $390,000 of benevolent contribu- 
tions were put into the hands of a Special 
Committee, approved by the Lord May- 
or, to disburse in poor relief. With ev- 
ery precaution to secure a business-like 
and faithful distribution, by far the great- 
er part of it did more harm than good, 
and thoughtful observers concluded that 
the results were most unfortunate. The 
reports teem with expressions like these : 
‘The persons whom the charitable are 
most anxious to help ate seldom willing 
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to apply. Most of those who do apply 
are sure to be disappointed and conse- 
quently to feel considerable bitterness to- 
wards both givers and receivers, while 
the very existence of the Fund has a 
tendency to discourage habits of fore- 
thought:” ‘+ Naturally enough, as soon 
as it became known that money was to be 
given away, all the ne’er do weels came 
to us for what they could get: ” ** Hard- 
ly an idler, spendthrift or drunkard that 
came before us in the spring and summer 
but had been relieved by the Mansion 
House Fund; and many who could have 
met their own needs applied because they 
did not see why they should not have some 
as well as their neigh- 
as it was known that 


of the money going 
bors :” 
money was to be given away a perfect ep- 
idemic of begging set in:” ‘* Society at 
large, with a purse of $390,000 in its 
hand, became a panic-stricken pauperizer, 
able everywhere to do great mischief, and 
to undo in a few weeks, where uncheck- 
ed, the quiet work of years.” ‘+ The 
Mansion House Fund has shown that 
there is a huge population in London liv- 
ing frotn hand to mouth, and ready to 
give up work for begging on the smallest 
pretext or encouragement.” 

This is but a repetition of the experi- 
ence of generations, and another demon- 
stration of the inevitable consequences of 
free soup houses, penny meals, and other 
agencies of unearned relief. Surely the 
litany of the poor should have in it a peti- 
tion : 

‘¢ From the temptations of the foolish 


*¢ As soon 


almsgiver, good Lord, deliver us.” 
FINANCES. 

It isencouraging to note that last year the 
Society’s income increased $1,355.02 over 
that for 1886, reaching the sum of $31,- 
242.28. The expenses amounted to $29,- 
906.59 and the Society started on the new 
year out of debt. 

The strength of the Society’s hold up- 
on public confidence is somewhat shown 
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by the fact that it had 1,561 contributors 
during the year, of whom 232 were the 
new ones, forty-one were churches and 
pastors and thirteen were societies and 


institutions. 

The two Memorial Funds of $10,000 
each remain unimpaired, and quietly sug- 
gest to citizens of wealth an example to 
follow in helping to make permanent 
foundations for this Society. 

Our work is in the line of financial and 
moral economy, and its benefits are felt 
by every custodian and dispenser of char- - 
itable funds in the city who will co-oper- 
ate with it. Our machinery offers the 
readiest, widest, and we believe the only 
existing, means of concerted work among 
those intrusted with charitable funds; 
and hence we feel entitled to ask of those 
who neglect to use it, whether a faithful 
performance of their trust is consistent 
with indifference to so important a meas- 
ure of economy and efficiency ? 

As all our contributors are apprised 
that the expenditures of the Society are 
designedly absorbed administrative 
work, the Council hopes that the econo- 
mies it has practiced have not been detri- 
mental to the interests of the Society or 
the community. A comparison of the 
relative equipment for District work of 
the Boston and Philadelphia Societies 
with our own will show with what scru- 
tiny the Council has tried to make the 
most of its resources, and to avoid any 
just reproach of extravagance from. its 
supporters. 

Boston with its estimated population of 
465,000 has fifteen District Offices, eight- 
een District Agents, at an outlay of 
$16,008. 

Philadelphia, after careful re-adjust- 
ments, with a population of 985,000, has 
twenty-one District Offices, twenty-one 
District Agents, and its administration 
costs $30,964. 

New York thus far, with a population 
of 1,550,000, has but eight District Offices 
and sixteen paid Agents, and expended 


in 
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but $29,667.20. When the whole city is 
covered, it is proposed to have twelve Dis- 
trict Offices, and employ twenty-four Dis- 
trict Agents, with an expenditure esti- 
mated at $38,000. 

Boston and Philadelphia have their 
District Offices open but an average of 
four hours per day, while New York has 
its offices open all hours of the day; and 
its Central Office until 11 Pp. M., and also 
four hours on Sundays and_ holidays. 
These comparisons show that, while the 
Philadelphia Society spends $31.44, and 
Boston $34.45, New York has thus far 
expended but $19.14 for each 1,000 pop- 
ulation; and when it has covered the 
whole city will be able to do so, on the 
basis of the present estimated population, 
for $24.52 per thousand. This Society 
has thus carried on its work so far thirty- 
nine per cent cheaper than Philadelphia, 
and at forty-four per cent less cost than 
Boston ; and with its full equipment will 
still fulfill its present obligations to its 
members for twenty-two per cent less 
than either of In view of the 
larger resident and floating pauperism of 
New York, this comparison of the three 
cities should satisfy our members and the 
public that the Council has opened itself 
rather to the charge of too great economy 
than to that of lavishing too much per- 
sonal service upon the givers and recciv- 
ers of Charity. 

It has lived within its means and tried 
to make the most of them, but, unlike 
Boston and Philadelphia, it has not yet 
been able to extend its system over all 
the city territory. The treasury last year 
was fuller than ever, and advantage was 
taken of the fact to extend our districts 
north and south, but a part of the island 
waits for a still larger increase of our in- 
come in order to be organized under our 


them. 


auspices. 
CO-OPERATION. 
The gain in co-operation with church- 
es and charitable societies during the year 
has been more in degree than in numbers. 
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As this Organization had already estab- 
lished associations with a very large ma- 
jority of the chartered and congregation- 
al charities, including the most important 
and influential of them, its co-operative 
gains, for want of new material, must be 
intensive rather than extensive. Our list 
now comprises : 

Forty-four societies for general relief, 
seven national relief societies, eighteen 
medical charities, thirteen institutions for 
in-door relief, and 150 churches and con- 
gregations ; or a total of 232. 

With these our relations have grown 
stronger and less restrained. Of all the 
organizations with which we have sought 
co-operation during the last six years but 
one society has withdrawn; and one in- 
stitution requested its name to be dropped 
before beginning actual exchanges, be- 
cause of diflerence of opinion in its board 
as to the authority of the officer who un- 
dertook to pledge its policy. 

In nearly every direction ready adhesion 
is given to the principle of charitable re- 


ciprocity, because it commends itself to 
the economical sense of this busy impetu- 
ous community ; but the long established 
habit of isolated work is so entrenched in 
the practice of administrators of charita- 
ble funds that it will yield only gradually, 
and then to ‘* patient continuance in well 


doing.” 

Co-operation with individuals is natu- 
rally a more difficult attainment, because 
private almoners are numerous, unknown 
and inaccessible. Many are without any 
misgiving that their generosity might be 
They feel a responsibility to give, 
This lib- 
eral-hearted much to 
learn concerning the injury inflicted up- 
on both the poor and society at large by 
unwise charity. An English magistrate 
has recently said: ‘* A person who gives 
alms without making proper inquiries 
makes himself an accomplice of any ras- 
cal to whom he gives money.” 

There can be no doubt that very much 


cruel, 
but none as to how they give. 
community has 
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pauperism is due to the cross-purposes 
and confusion among distributers of alms. 
Our London Society says: ‘+ The evils of 
a scramble for relief are obvious. The 
givers push and jostle one another in the 
slums of a wealthy district to distribute 
their largess, and the receivers push and 
‘cadge’ to pick it up. Until the givers 
co-operate, the receivers will make a live- 
lihood out of their disunion. Why should 
they not? The mendicants are agreed. 
If the evil is to be stopped, the former, 
too, must be in agreement; yet this can- 
not be unless those who should act togeth- 
er have a common conviction about char- 
ity, and principles in common.” 


REGISTRATION. 


The Registration Bureau contains the 
reports of our own District Committees 
and Agents, and also those contributed 
to it by the 232 charitable agencies, and 
the 1,000 or more individuals who ex- 
change services with us, and with each 
other through us. What, to each con- 
tributor to the register, is a light labor, 
and a very simple detail when collated 
with other reports collected all over so 
vast a city as New York, becomes part of 
a very authentic, comprehensive, system- 
atized, and instructive record, instantly 
available for the guidance of any one who 
wishes to know what is required for 
relief in each particular case within its 
range. 

There were on file in our office at the 
beginning of the year 160,117 reports, 
containing the names and something of 
the history of 101,916 families, represent- 
ing more than 350,000 persons who, dur- 
ing the past few years, have been appli- 
cants for or recipients of relief. Of these, 
13,510 are new cases registered during 
1887. Some have doubtless died, remov- 
ed, or become for the time self-support- 
ing; but the information is retained so 
long as there is fair reason to believe that 
it may again be useful. It is estimated 
that about eighty-five per cent of the reg- 


istry is still within, or lingering upon, the 
borders of dependence. 

These persons lived in upwards of 29,- 
000 separate houses, many of which 
swarm with relief-seekers to an extent 
which proves that the pursuit of alms is 
as contagious as small-pox, and as diffi- 
cult of control as the thirst for intoxicants. 
More than 120 such families have been 
reported to us as having resided in a sin- 
gle tenement. 

The special function for which the 
State Board of Charities created our So- 
ciety is performed by the Registration 
Bureau. It is ‘*a centre of intercommu- 
nication between the various churches and 
charitable agencies in the city. It fosters 
harmonious co-operation between them, 
and checks the evils of the overlapping of 
relief.” 

It has sent out 7,153 regular and 3,617 
special reports, a total of 10,770 cases in 
which an information has been confiden- 
tially imparted. The special reports in- 
volve fresh investigations by our own 
agents for the specific use of our mem- 
bers and of co-operating societies and 
churches. 

DISTRICT WORK. 

The Council reviews with admiration 
and gratitude the work done by the mem- 
bers of the District Committees. These 
gentlemen, numbering now 114 persons, of 
whom nearly all bear other weighty so- 
cial and business burdens, have brought 
fidelity, discretion and enthusiasm to the 
solution of the trying problems which 
have come before them. In their weck- 
ly, and often more frequent, meetings ac- 
counts of real or alleged distress have 
been carefully considered:in a spirit of 
compassionate solicitude to get at health- 
ful truth and effectual remedies. The 
frequent consultations, and the united 
scrutiny carried on in these committees, 
form an agency of caution, ingenuity and 
discretion available for the needy, which 
it is the well-nigh exclusive honor of 
Charity Organization methods to supply 
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to the community. Figures cannot tabu- 
late this work. The inspirited and the 
rescued are its ‘‘ living epistles,” and its 
grand aggregate is known only to Him 
whose name is Love. 

It is estimated that they gave to the 
work during the past year over an aggre- 
gate of 2,100 hours of deliberation at their 
regular meetings, or more than 260 full 
days work of eight hours each. 

Our District Work is supervised by a 
Standing Committee, comprising five 
members of the Central Council and ten 
auxiliary members from the District Com- 
mittees. During 1887, it held forty-sev- 
en regular weekly meetings and four semi- 
monthly meetings, at which the District 
Agents were present, the aggregate at- 
tendance having been upwards of 350, 
and the time expended more than 620 
hours, or about eighty days additional ; 
the whole voluntary work in this single 
department thus equalling more than 340 
days continuous service. It is pardon- 
able to ask where else in New York is la- 
bor so great in amount, so intelligent in 
quality, so disinterested in spirit, and so 
considerate in method applied to the sin- 
gle purpose of causing needless human 
pain to cease?) These meetings are also 
occasions of intercourse and concerted ac- 
tion between the separate District Com- 
mittees. In them, their delegates obtain 
each other’s judgments upon practical de- 
tails, and carry away common purposes 
and conclusions with which they bring 
their local work to surer and more intelli- 
gent efficiency. 

Our District Committees and Agents 
are at the service of the benevolent pub- 
lic, ** to investigate thoroughly, and with- 
out charge, the cases of all applicants for 
relief, which are referred to the Society 
for inquiry, and to send the persons hav- 
ing a legitimate interest in such cases full 
reports of the results of investigation.” 
In response to such inquiries, we have 
made 3,617 special investigations for 
churches, societies, private individuals, 
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and the daily newspapers; 244 of them 
relating to cases concerning which ap- 
peals were sought through the press, and 
for not one of which we found an appeal 
necessary; existing adequate provision 
for each being promptly found by our 
Agents. 

We have at present nine offices, located 
at convenient points between Cedar and 
Fifty-ninth streets, and on both sides of the 
city, where sixteen paid agents and up- 
wards of 180 volunteer men and women 
of influence, experience and enthusiasm 
are laboring assiduously, and at the sacri- 
fice of much ease and valuable time, to 
relieve the woes and improve the condi- 
tion of those whose needs have brought 
them into contact with us. Our several 
Committees during 1887 gave what pious 
St. Vincent de Paul called ‘* the alms of 
direction and good advice” to 1,556 fam- 
ilies, and 2,247 single homeless persons, 
or in 3,803 instances. They have taken 
under their direct care 4,159 cases, of 
whom eight per cent, because of prolong- 
ed disability, were adjudged worthy of 
continuous relief; twenty-one per cent, 
because of some adverse emergency, were 
thought worthy of temporary relief; fifty- 
eight per cent properly required work 
rather than alms, and the most of them 
could have found it for themselves with 
resolute effort ; and thirteen per cent were 
deemed unworthy of any other help than 
that which legal officials dispense in the 
various institutions under their control. 

Of the cases taken under the Society’s 
care: 395 were placed in hospitals, asy- 
lums and institutions. Relief was pro- 
cured through churches and societies for 
879; relief was procured through the 
city authorities for ninety; relief was 
procured through private individuals for 
541; thirty-eight were aided by loans on 
security ; 585 were secured permanent or 
regular work, and 1,342 were supplied 
with temporary or occasional work ; twen- 
ty-four were helped to acquire remunerative 
skill; four were started in business; for- 
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ty-four families were transported to rela- 
tives who agreed to care for them; twen- 
ty-six families were broken up for suf- 
ficient reasons, and twenty-three fami- 
lies were removed to healthier and more 
moral abodes ; 327 frauds were exposed 
or suppressed ; but best of all 941 fami- 
lies, or twenty-two and one-half per cent 
of the cases treated by emigration, em- 
ployment, and other friendly expedients, 
studiously devised and carried out by our 
Committees, were in our judgment per- 
manently restored to self-maintenance, or 
to positions of respectability and hope. 

It only remains to add that our excel- 
lent District auxiliaries have made 18,- 
925 visits in behalf of the poor, have writ- 
ten 10,833 letters, have investigated 2,305 
cases for churches, societies and private 
individuals, and have listened to and ad- 
vised in 4,654 consultation cases submit- 
ted by friends of the poor who were per- 
plexed to learn how to do them the most 
genuine service. 

The meaning of this aggregate is in- 
conceivable to those who have not once 
tried, with resolution persistent enough 
for some success, *‘ to rectify the domes- 
tic, industrial, and social conditions of a 
single household blighted by misfortune 
or sin”; but to those who have it is a 
vast record of sympathies tried, devices 
baffled, bewilderments overcome, disgusts 
suppressed, of ponderings by the way and 
in restless night hours, of anxieties and 
watchfulness and weariness; of entreaties 
to the poor and the God of the poor, and 
of hard-won success. 

With increase of income the Council 
extended the District area of the city as 
follows: Early in the year the upper 
boundary was removed from 79th to rroth 
streets on the east side of Central Park, 
and the southward boundary from Hous- 
ton street to Chambers In No- 
vember last a new district was created, 
reaching from Chambers street to the Bat- 
tery, thus covering the city solidly from 
its southern extremity to 59th street on 


street. 
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the west side, and rroth street on the east, 
leaving area for but two more districts on 
Manhattan Island, These the Council 
will be prepared to organize and equip as 
soon as residents of that territory desire 
the services of the Society enough to sup- 
ply it with the necessary members and 
means. 

New Rules for the District Committees 
have been prepared and are now under 
their consideration. A Digest of practi- 
cal suggestions for the treatment. of the 
various forms of distress and misfortune 
has been placed by the Central Commit- 
tee in the hands of every leading Charity 
Organization Society in the United States 
and Great Britain for suggestion or amend- 
ment; and it is hoped by this method to 
elicit a body of practical directions, dug 
from the richest mines of experience, 
which will supply workers in the field, 
the English-speaking world over, with a 
code that shall be at least the basis of a 
benign, intelligent and helpful system of 
charitable therapeutics. 


FRIENDLY VISITATION. 

‘¢ We then that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak and not to 
please ourselves.” 

‘¢Every strong man is his weaker 
brother’s keeper.” 

Personal service is what the society 
most desires in its efforts to cure the ills 
of a debased poverty, and to alleviate the 
sorrows of helpless misfortune. This is 
rendered by those we denominate our 
Friendly Visitors. 

Money relief conveys only a_ physical 
benefit until it is allied with moral and 
The prophet’s staff when 
Shunamite’s 


spiritual gifts. 
laid upon the face of the 
dead child availed nothing ; but when the 
living prophet laid himself upon the child 
new life resulted. 

Our Friendly Visitors have averaged 
sixty-six in number during the year, and 
they deserve respect and gratitude for 
their fidelity and zeal. To them is large- 
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ly due the successful carrying out of plans 
contrived by the Committees and Agents, 
whereby so many families have been grad- 
uated into permanent respectability, and 
endowed with some of the beauty which 
crowns our own lives with loving-kind- 
ness. 

The Council is glad to be able to re- 
port a marked increase of interest in this 
department. A Central Ladies’ Auxilia- 
ry Committee exists in nearly all the dis- 
tricts; and all of them are now on duty 
with increased energy and interest, and 
are making strenuous efforts for self-ed- 
ucation and for the improvement of their 
work. 

MENDICANCY. 

During the past year the Committee on 
Mendicancy, acting in concert with the 
State Charities Aid Association, procur- 
ed amendments to the State Penal Code, 
so as to include stale-beer dives in the cat- 
egory of disorderly houses; thus making 
persons keeping, or letting, or permitting 
a building to be thus used, guilty of a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine, or im- 
prisonment, or both. These dives are 
the resort of the beggars and tramps that 
infest our streets, and any restraint upon 
them makes them less available harbors 
for vicious mendicants. 

Farther legislation also passed both 
houses unanimously, defining more clear- 
ly who are vagrants, lengthening the 
terms of their commitment with a view to 
amore reformatory discipline, and mak- 
ing more futile the ingenious pretexts 
which professional beggars adopt to legal- 
ize their traffic; but unfortunately the 
Governor withheld his signature. 

Early in the year, the post of Special 
Out-door Officer, charged with the duty 
of dealing with tramps and street beggars, 
became vacant, and for two months re- 
mained unfilled. 

About May rst, one of our experienced 
District Agents was promoted to the po- 
sition, and has since continued the work 
under the Committee on Mendicancy. In 


the interim, the news of the suspension of 
this specific work spread rapidly, and the 
streets were soon occupied by beggars; 
but a few weeks sufficed to scatter them 
again. Entirely free from them our thor- 
oughfares never can be while unrestricted 
immigration continues, while alms are 
indiscriminately lavished, and grog-shops 
abound in every block; but the Society 
believes that mendicancy can readily be 
restricted within manageable limits, and 
that what it has accomplished in this di- 
rection alone is worth, many times over, 
to the community all that the support of 
the Society has cost. 

That the number of arrests and prose- 
cutions of professional beggars is less than 
before the change in officers was to be ex- 
pected, as the new incumbent had first to 
become acquainted with them and their 
crafts; but it is a proof of the thorough 
and humane character of his work, that 
of forty-two arrested persons but two were 
discharged, while forty were committed 
to the workhouse for terms averaging 
about five months each. Watchful super- 
vision is given to every case by the Com- 
mittee on Mendicancy, which reports that 
‘* the work has been carried on judicious- 
ly, and believes that the record of the 
present year will show a decided increase 
in work accomplished over that now 
ended.” 

It makes a diflerence of more than a mill- 
ion of dollars a year to the city whether 
its army of 2,000 professional beggars is 
encouraged or suppressed, and the Coun- 
cil believes that $30,000 or $50,000 would 
be well employed in intercepting the waste 
and demoralization. 


AND 
SCHEMES. 


FRAUDULENT OBJECTIONABLE 


In protecting our members against dis- 
honest and mischievous enterprises, which 
spring up as naturally ina generous com- 
munity as weeds in a richly fertilized gar- 
den, we are able to report the cutting-off 
of large supplies from the three-score or 
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more such speculations, diverting much 
of the amount saved to the treasuries of 
charities entitled to public support. Be- 
sides the Cautionary List of such schemes 
in our Monthly Bulletin, which is regu- 
larly consulted by many of our members, 
we have made investigations, and sent out 
reports on 209 different occasions, rein- 
forcing the applications of worthy socie- 
ties and institutions in 105 instances, and 
intercepting intended support to 104 vi- 
cious ones. 

This Society is the only one in the city 
making a special feature of this protective 
department, and we feel that, as a mere 
matter of economy and good morals, this 
work entitles us to cordial support from 
those who do or might profit from our en- 
deavors. 

In prosecuting this work in last May, 
we discovered a scoundrel whose occupa- 
tion it was to entice respectable educated 
women, by adroit advertisements of large 
pay and choice positions as governesses 
in far distant cities, to raise among friends 
large sums for expenses, and then to rob 
and leave them destitute in a strange 
place or in the hands of panderers. At- 
tempting thus to deceive one of our clients, 
we traced him to his hiding-place in Bal- 
timore, where, with the aid of our corres- 
pondents, we secured his conviction, and 
his sentence to four years in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Besides, in co-operation with the Coun- 
ty Medical Society, we have assisted in 
breaking up, for the time being at least, 
a fraudulent medical enterprise seeking 
contributions under false pretences, and 
supplied the testimony by which the chief 
promoter was convicted, fined and severe- 
ly censured in the City Recorder’s Court. 


PUBLICATION. 

Our confidential M/onthly Bulletin has 
been issued with regularity during the 
nine months of the year when the majori- 
ty of our members are in town. About 
2,000 copies are regularly circulated 


among our members, and among the so- 
cieties and churches with whom we ex- 
change information. 

The Council, during the year, issued a 
second edition of 3,000 copies of its Di- 
rectory to the Charitable Societies and 
Institutions of the City. Every member 
who desires is entitled to a copy by re- 
mitting the postage therefor ; and we have 
so much evidence of its usefulness that 
the Publication Committee are consider- 
ing the wisdom of issuing a yearly edition 
thereof in the future. Besides a notice of 
every society of acknowledged standing in 
the city, and the list of all city depart- 
ments which come in immediate contact 
with the poor, it contains a list of all 
churches, of all related societies in the 
United States and in the civilized world, 
and much information of value to all who 
would work intelligently among the de- 
pendent classes. 

In the Society’s work of disseminating 
the best thought of the time upon ques- 
tions relating to the welfare of the depress- 
ed, we have published during the year 
the following papers : 

One thousand copies of ** Philanthropy,” 
by Professor Richard T. Ely, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Five thousand copies of ‘* The Charity 
Organization Idea,” by Ansley Wilcox, 
Esq., of Buffalo. 

Two thousand five hundred copies of 
‘* How To Adopt Charity Organization 
Methods to Small Communities,” by Mrs. 
Chas. R. Lowell. 

One thousand copies of the report of the 
Charity Organization Section of the Four- 
teenth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction at Omaha in August last. 

Being a total of 91,000 pages. 

In this connection, it seems proper to 
state that our Library, through the con- 
tributions of individuals at home and 
abroad, now contains much that is wor- 
thy of the careful attention of the consci- 
entious student of social economy and of 
the consecrated worker among the poor. 
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THE EARLY TRAINING 
BY MRS. 


In one of the public schools in the midst 
of Boston, the children, bright and win- 
ning as the pupils in any school, can hear 
the voice of neither teacher nor class- 
mates. Asa result of deafness, many of 
these children have no speech whatever 
when they enter the Horace Mann School. 
Here they are taught to speak, as you and 
I speak, and to read the lips. Coming 
from all parts of the city and the state, 
the children remain at school from nine 


until two o’clock during the school days of 


each week. At two, they return to their 
homes eager to show their new power. 
Happy are those little ones whose parents 
understand and encourage their first efforts 
to speak. 

The first step in teaching a deaf child 
to speak consists in allowing him to feel 
the vibration of the throat when a sound 
ismade. The child places one baby fin- 
ger on his teacher’s throat and another on 
his own. The teacher then makes a 
sound and the child, feeling the vibration, 
tries to produce the same eflect in his own 
throat. When he succeeds he is ready to 
go on and learn to speak sounds and words 
by watching and imitating the positions 
of the teacher’s lips, mouth and tongue. 
Each word is, of course, associated with 
a known object or action and the child is 
drilled in reading the word from his 
teacher’s lips, repeating it himself, and 
finding the object or performing the action 
that the word signifies. He is taught to 
write every word as he learns it and to 
read it when written or printed. 

Every one finds it difficult to memorize 
the vocabulary and forms of expression of 
a foreign tongue, although he has equiva- 
lents for them in his own language. We 
can imagine, therefore, how many ob- 
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stacles the deaf child must meet, in ac- 
quiring our most difficult speech, since he 
has no equivalent in any language. 

A child who can hear learns to read and 
write his first words from the blackboard 
as the deaf child does. When such chil- 
dren have thus learned to read and write 
a certain number of words, they are pre- 
pared to read a Primer. In this book, 
they find and recognize the words which 
they already know, and rapidly acquire 
the new words. They have no difficulty 
in understanding the forms of expres- 
sion in the Primer, as they are the same 
forms that they have used and_ heard 
daily, from babyhood. With the deaf 
child it is different. When he knows the 
same words that the hearing child knows, 
it is yet an impossibility for him to read 
the hearing child’s Primer. Look for 
yourself and count the various forms of 
expression in the first half of any primer. 
All these expressions the deaf child must 
and does acquire ; but it is very slow work 
for him. Each form must be explained, 
taught, used and memorized. Thus, while 
a hearing child reads through his first book 
before he is six years old, the deaf chila, 
even if he enters school at the same age, 
finds the task extremely difficult at ten 
although he has learned to speak and read 
the lips of those around him; yet the 
average time spent by a deaf child at 
school is scarcely seven years. 

A year ago, in a class of children who 
had beenat school about five years and w. o 
varied in age from nine to fifteen, it w. ° 
sad beyond expression to see the utter 
lack of power to read the printed page. 
When a book was put into the hands of 
the pupils, their eyes brightened and they 
scanned the pictures eagerly, talked about 
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them, and then, returning the book, asked 
for another. Taught by previous failures, 
they did not expect to find anything to in- 
terest them in the print. A year has 
passed and the same class now read sim- 
ple books and enjoy them, but it seems 
hard that they should not have had the 
ability to do this four years ago. 

This lack of power to read can be rem- 
edied only by the publication of books 
for deaf children, containing but few vari- 
eties of expression and those repeated 
many times. The children could use 
such books at a very early age, and they 
would gain more power to read other 
books by reading these than they can 
possibly do in any other way. They 
would thus be prepared to read and enjoy 
the same books that their hearing brothers 
and sisters read, and such ability would 
be a greater blessing to them than one 
who is not constantly with deaf children 
can imagine. 

The state and the city support this 
school generously, but they cannot be 
expected to publish books for it. Pub- 
lishers can make no profit on books for 
which there would be little call, and there- 
fore the expense of publishing such books 
is great. The teachers of the lower 
grades do their best to supply the lack of 
books by printed work on the blackboard 
and on paper, by statements printed on 
the type-writer and by taking clippings, 
here and there, from worn reading-books ; 
they know that their time and labor pro- 
vides a most inadequate substitute for the 
books that the little ones crave and ought 
to have. No one could do a better work 
than to assume the expense of the publi- 
cation of books to satisfy the hunger for 
reading while it lasts, and before it be- 
comes the indifference, due to disappoint- 
ments, of the older pupils of whom I have 
told you. 

I have spoken of the younger children, 
but an account of this work would be in- 
complete without a mention of the sweet, 
lady-like girls and manly boys who grad- 
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uate from this school. They converse 
easily, speaking distinctly and reading the 
lips readily. Their school life has effect- 
ed this wonderful change in those who 
had little or no speech ten years before. 
They go from this school, some, whose 
parents can afford it, to private schools 
where they acquit themselves creditably, 
and others to earn their daily bread. It 
is to the latter that I want to call attention. 
They can learn to do any work that re- 
quires no hearing ; they have deft fingers 
and quick eyes, for those have both been 
trained throughout their school life. Spe- 
cial training has also been given to some of 
them. Atthe North Bennet Street Indus- 


trial School, they have proved their abil- 
ity to learn printing, carpentry, shoe-mak- 
ing and clay-modeling as well as hearing 


children. It would be of the utmost ser- 
vice to pupils in after life, if all might 
receive courses of instruction in manual 
training. These could be arranged if it 
were not for the expense that would be 
incurred. 

This school was established seventeen 
years ago. At present it is at 63 Warren- 
ton street, but a new school building is to 
be erected on Newbury street. The 
foundations are already laid and it is hoped 
that it will be completed before the cold 
weather comes again. It is much needed, 
as the present building has few conven- 
iences and will not accommodate all the 
classes. Indeed, owing to this fact, two 
of the classes now occupy rooms in the 
Rice Primary building on Appleton street. 

I hope that my readers will visit the 
little deaf children at an early day, and 
see their work and their needs for them- 
selves. Visitors are welcome at all hours 
during the school session, and they never 
fail to find much to interest them. Will 
you also speak of the school to your 
friends? It is not an uncommon occur- 
rence to find a child of ten, or even fif- 
teen, years of age whose parents and 
friends do not know of any school to 
which he can go. Therefore they allow 
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the child to grow up in ignorance and 
with no power of communication with 
others, except through the use of crude 
gestures to make known his physical 


needs. The school is free to every deaf 
child in the city or the state and the prin- 
cipal of the school will be glad to receive 
the address of any such child. 


A MOTHERS’ MISSION. 


Tue first principle of our Mothers’ 
Mission is that it shall be kept carefully 
apart from alms-giving. Our desire is to 
encourage self-respect and independence. 
A small gratuity, in money or dry goods, 
will secure a large attendance; but it 
forms a habit of receiving aid, and tends 
to pauperize. It also is wasteful, for 
probably some of the members will not 
need aid; if they do, help should he 
given prévately. As members of the 
Mission, all should be on one indepen- 
dent footing. Any amount of work, at 
fair prices, may be given; but never a/ms. 
This point should be insisted on, because 
indirect alms-giving is practiced in nearly 
all of the Missions, the temptation to it 
being very great; yet help that degrades 
isnot true help. Our attractions are : 

ist. Cheap dry goods and groceries, 
which we duy at wholesale and sell at 
cost. We also take orders for more ex- 
pensive articles than our store affords, a 
dress or bonnet or wrapping, and use our 
best judgment in selecting ; payments are 
made on the instalment plan, if desired, 
but no goods are taken away till fully paid 
for. It is easier for them to pay a little at 
atime; but ded¢ must not be encouraged. 
The lady in charge of this department 
must understand simple book-keeping. 

2d. Work, sewing obtained from hos- 
pital or asylum, carefully cut out and 
sent to us; we pay for the sewing only, 
giving the ‘* Mothers” better prices than 
they can get from dealers. Sometimes 
we have to make work, for the very poor 
members. It is essential to have it, as 
the only pecuniary help given. 


3d. A lending library, of simple stories 
chiefly, as a taste for reading has to be 
cultivated. 

4th. A savings fund, of which a care- 
ful account is kept. 

5th. Pleasant intercourse with each 
other and with the managers, who shake 
hands with each one and listen with sym- 
pathy to the stories of joy or sorrow. A 
most important point is the frequent vis- 
iting of members by the ladies, one of 
whom should be paid a small salary, if 
there is no other way of securing her ser- 
vices. She must know them in their 
homes, encourage cleanliness and thrift, 
give hints on dress, cooking, hygiene, be- 
come a real friend and report cases of suf- 
fering. 

6th. Such amusement as we can give 
them, an amusing story, music, singing 
ballads, or comic songs. 

Twice a year, a tea-party, at which 
there is usually a half-pound party. The 
Mothers delighting to bring their small 
gifts, we march round the room sing- 
ing, ‘* Here we go round the Mulberry 
Tree,” or some such foolish thing, and de- 
posit the packages, which are afterward 
sent to some orphanage or hospital, as 
the Mothers decide. Every week a pen- 
ny collection is taken, a few dollars at a 
time being sent to a charity, or mission, 
the Mothers always voting as to where it 
shall go. The religious service, to which 
all must remain, must be short and spir- 
ited, the hymns carefully chosen, and 
with chorus, if possible, the tunes simple, 
popular. 

We haveasmall organ, to lead ; a print- 
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ed selection of prayers, with responses, 
from the Litany is helpful and teaches the 
women to respond. 

The ‘‘talk,” or teaching part, of the 
service is short—ten minutes is enough— 
for attention is apt to flag; a story, or 
parable, should be used to illustrate. 
Some members can listen longer than oth- 
ers; but those you most wish to reach 
are bored and disgusted by ‘‘ long preach- 
ing and praying.” The ladies usually 
conduct this service. The ladies do not 
preach, or enter the desk to conduct the 
service; but sit with the members and 
teach, as ina Bible class. Once a month 
the rector takes it and administers the sacra- 
ments. Baptism once a month, the Holy 
Communion twice a year. As for vari- 
ous reasons the Mothers cannot attend 
church regularly, the church ts thus 
brought to them. We do not urge the 
women to come, rather offer it to them 
as a privilege. They are never to come 
if required at home, illustrating this point 
by the story of the husband in a neglected 
home, who excused it, saying his wife 
was ‘‘ gone to one of them Missions.” 

We endeavor to occupy the women, 
during the meeting time, with patchwork 
or knitting ; but it is difficult. 

The routine is: door open at 2 P. M. 
goods arranged, etc., till 2:15, when a few 
have assembled. A very brief opening 
service, asking for the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, a hymn sung, a few verses of 
the Bible, slowly and distinctly read. 
Then business till three o’clock, goods sold, 
books returned, work given out, etc. At 
three roll called, each woman present an- 
swering to her name. 

Recitation, in unison, of texts (Bible) 
arranged alphabetically and verses of 
hymns, a manager leading. Then a lit- 
tle fun, if we can get it. At3:30 P.M. 
all rise and sing, ‘‘ Glory be to Thee, Oh 
Lord,” and a few moments of silent pray- 
er. Then a hymn is read and sung, se- 


lection from Liturgy read, collection tak. 
en up, a second hymn. ‘Then the Bible 
reading, with talk, enforcing say not 
more than fifteen minutes, a third hymn 
and a brief extempore prayer, or collect, 
closing with the Lord’s Prayer in uni- 
son. 

Dismissal. 

The meeting is held every week dur- 
ing the year, though the attendance is 
small in summer. If a member is absent 
for six weeks, without excuse, her name 
is stricken from the roll. 

No member is allowed to buy for any 
one outside her own family. 

She must give her address to the secre- 
tary and have her name entered as mem- 
ber, before buying goods. 

To begin a mission you need a lady 
who has the gift of /eaching, one who 
can sing, one who can keep accounts, a 
cheerful, comfortable room and about fifty 
dollars for a deginning. With part of 
this buy (to sell at the meetings) muslin, 
calico, canton flannel. With part, give 
work to the most needy. 

Invite some respectable women as well 
as the degraded ; the better class will give 
character to your society, and help to el- 
evate the inferior ones. Be cheerful, 
prompt, sympathetic, make the meeting 
a bright spot in the dull lives. 

Do not detain the women beyond the 
hour stated for closing. The teacher 
must have something to say, prepared 
carefully, and said clearly and briefly, 
never fatiguing her hearers. Above all 
she should have enough confidence to 
lead in prayer. All the ladies should 
Zove their work and seek to help their less 
fortunate sisters in every way they can 
think of, to make them happier, more in- 
telligent, more capable. The atmosphere 
of faith and love and prayer, which they 
can make for the poor women, is after all 
the main thing—their personal influence. 

Baltimore, Md, 
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A METHOD OF 


TENEMENT-HOUSE REFORM. 





BY MORRISON I. SWIFT. 


Tue pressing need of sanitary reform 
in New York tenement-houses is very 
generally admitted by those who are in- 
telligent and familiar with tenement con- 
ditions. But every one is apparently stu- 
pefied at the magnitude of the task. How 
can anything be done, it is asked, with 
such officials as we have, and a torpid, 
enduring mass of people nested in these 
serial pigeon-holes? Those whose duty 
itis to see that the tenement-house laws 
are enforced, and who evade their duty, 
would probably urge, as did the great adul- 
terators of lard, that ‘* the consumers have 
made no complaint.” I will try to point 
out how something can be done in spite 
of officials and popular stupor. 

Young men’s clubs are being successful- 
ly formed and developed in various tene- 
ment districts of the city. These boys or 
young men live in tenement-houses, but, 
for all that, are as intelligent as their 
brown-stone brothers, and all that is re- 
quired to make them irresistible district 
reformers is a little instruction and direc- 
tion. Think of their fitness for the work ! 
They will have no difficulty in getting 
facts, and what they can observe and re- 
port is the tenement life from day to day, 
the things very necessary to know, and 
which may be kept from the eyes of the 
occasional inspector or may not happen 
when he comes. The non-official inves- 
tigator may be suspected and refused en- 
trance to the worst places, but the boys of 
a house have extrée and always know 
what is going on, because they live there. 
These resident inspectors are not likely to 
connive with the owners, as officials often 
do. Being young and without families to 
support they are fearless and inaccessible 
to bribes. They would not hesitate to re- 


port what they observe; they have more 
time and strength for investigation than 
older persons; they would do the work 
with zest because of its element of advent- 
ure, and the appeal that it would make 
to their chivalry. Those who have not 
lived in the midst of unwholesomeness so 
long as their parents are naturally more 
hopeful than their parents of improve- 
ment. 

The aim must be to make sanitary in- 
spection a function of the clubs, and with 
this aid to wage war upon everything that 
is unhygienic, untidy or indecent and up- 
on those who are responsible for it. The 
members must be made to feel that they 
are a neighborhood committee whose du- 
ty it is to instruct and arouse their parents 
and others on these subjects. They can 
effectively circulate the health tracts that 
may be furnished them. The facts which 
they report can, when duly verified, be 
made the basis of other tracts and of di- 
rect appeals to the proper authorities. 
There could be no better way to collect 
information of permanent importance as 
to the hygienic condition of various sec- 
tions of the city, the real character of tene- 
ment-house life, the results of this life on 
the people. With numerous clubs pro- 
ceeding in this manner it would not be 
long before public sentiment would be 
thoroughly awakened, and laws could not 
only be enacted but also enforced, and the 
arid region that is now devoid of beauty 
and that promises brevity of life and scant 
peace to its denizens would be converted 
into a fit place for human habitation. 
Mr. H. D. Lloyd, of the Chicago 77éé- 
une, aptly characterizes the situation in 
a brief sentence. ‘* There are not many 
white-haired working-men,” he says. 
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Ten Times One. 


“ Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN.* 


BY ELLEN R. MARTIN. 


I HOLD in my hand a card, which, at 
the top, bears the stamp of the Maltese 
Cross. Below, in large type, are the 
words, ‘‘ The King’s Daughters” ; below 
this, the four mottoes : 


Look up and not down :— 

Look forward and not back :— 

Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 
And below these mottoes in large type I 
read, ‘‘ In His Name.” 

Do you ask, ‘* What is the meaning of 
this card?” ‘*Who are the King’s 
Daughters?” ‘* Why have they adopted 
these mottoes?” and ‘* Why the watch- 
word, ‘In His Name’?” I reply, ** This 
society is one branch of the Tens.” But 
** Who are the Tens?” I hear you ask. 
‘* What do they do?” ‘* What is their 
origin? what their history?” ‘* Weknow 
that there are Tens here and there and al- 
most everywhere, and that such bands are 
multiplying rapidly, but who are they?” 
Let me answer that the Tens are such 
‘*busy, useful, profitable companies” 
that I am eager to give you all the infor- 
mation I can upon the subject, in the full 
hope that you will become inspired to en- 
ter this large army and organize bands of 
your own with similar purposes. Doubt- 
less most of you know that, quite a time 
since, Rev. E. E. Hale wrote a book en- 
titled, ‘‘ Ten Times One Is Ten,” where- 
in he shows how Harry Wadsworth, the 
hero of the story, in his unselfish endeavor 








*A paper read before the young ladies of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University in the winter term of 1887, 
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to do good, aflects many lives, and how 
the power he possessed over others did 
not die when he died, but lived long after 
him to repeat and multiply itself in vari- 
ous forms of usefulness. 

‘¢ His body was buried,” writes Dr. 
Hale, ‘‘ but in portions of the land wide- 
ly separated from each other he was still 
a guide, a helpful guide, in men’s and 
women’s lives.” This simple story of 
this simple life, told in Rev. E. E. Hale’s 
most charming manner, has become one 
of the most purposeful books, for it has 
probably inspired more people to do good, 
more people to lead unselfish and help- 
ful lives, than any book that has of late 
been written. From the growth of the in- 
fluence of Harry Wadsworth’s daily life 
and Christian death over ten persons in 
his immediate circle, Dr. Hale caught a 
hint of the wonderfully multiplying pow- 
er of influence, and set his vivid imagi- 
nation towork. He reasoned, if one sim- 
ple life lived out in quiet places changed 
the whole tenor of ten lives that touched 
his, what great results might occur, if 
these ten lives lived and worked likewise, 
and continued the work so nobly begun. 
This master-author put his thoughts into 
writing and showed what the Tens did 
and their influence, until they became 
hundreds: what the hundreds did, until 
they became thousands; what the thou- 
sands did, until they became tens of thou- 
sands; and so on until we see how the in- 
fluence of this one worker multiplied and 
belted the world. We exclaim, if only 
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all worked on ¢his plan, the prophecy, 
«A nation born in a day into the king- 
dom of His righteousness,” would soon 
be fulfilled. Surely this is the lever, 
whereby the world can be lifted up to the 
true spiritual life. So the book, ‘* Ten 
Times One Is Ten,” was born, the book 
which has, without doubt, caused the es- 
tablishment of more philanthropic clubs 
and societies, associations and guilds, in 
different parts of the country than any 
other work. The first club started was 
called The Harry Wadsworth Helpers. 
This club was formed of ten young boys 
who banded together to do something to 
help others along in life, instead of hin- 
dering them, as is too often the case. I 
cannot stop to tell you what they did. 
Read the book and find out for yourselves. 
Under the influence of a Ten Times One 
Club of young ladies, this book found its 
way into prisons; for these young ladies 
had formed a society and pledged each 
other to follow out the principles of this 
book, and so had gone to these desolate 
places to bear some cheer. Miss Mary 
A. Lathbury saw on the frieze of a 
friend’s parlor in Orange, New Jersey, 
the four mottoes I read you at the begin- 
ning of this article. She had never seen 
Dr. Hale’s book, but her ever-active mind 
caught the idea, and she established the 
** Look-up Legion” for children, which 
association is carried on through the Bay 
Window Department of the small sheet, 
the S. S. Advocate. It used to have a 
membership of over 3,000 boys and girls. 
Now, I presume, the association is large- 
ly increased. It states that its object is 
“the building up of true character and 
the scattering of the light of unselfish 
lives.” Its members pledge themselves 
to be hopeful, cheerful, helpful; that 
means much. To be unselfish; that 
means more. Tobe truthful; that means 
most. They adopted the four mottoes as 
their text for action. From this book 
sprang also the Fruit and Flower Mission, 
of which there are so many branches in 
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our large cities. One September day last 
summer, I went with a friend of mine 
in Newport to visit the Flower Mission of 
that beautiful city by the sea. It was a 
study and a delight to watch the happy 
faces of the ladies as they came in laden 
with their baskets of exquisite flowers, to 
be culled and assorted, arranged and la- 
beled for the sick and the aged and the 
poor of the prisons and hospitals and pub- 
lic institutions of various kinds, and for 
other places in the community that need- 
ed such ministrations. And my _ heart 
made answer, surely the world is not so 
bad, not even this Newport world with 
its fashion and fortune and folly ; its danc- 
ing and revelry; its polo and gambling 
and high living, when such messengers 
go forth with their ministry of flowers. 
Then there is the Pioneer Legion, which 
twenty young ladies have worked in suc- 
cessfully for the benefit of the poor; the 
Lend a Hand Club, containing forty or 
fifty girls, who hold themselves in readi- 
ness to lend a hand to do any kindly deed 
they may be asked to do. But not alone 
children, not only boys and girls, students 
in college, and young ladies in towns, are 
doing this work. The wealthy women 
in our largest cities have established these 
friendly societies. This brings me to the 
answer to the question, ‘*‘ Who are the 
King’s Daughters?” Readtheircircular, 
and let it tell the story. It is an organ- 
ization only a year old, but to-day hun- 
dreds of groups in every part of the coun- 
try are quietly working in this sisterhood 
of service. Its badge is the Maltese Cross. 
tied with the Purple Ribbon. Whoever 
wears it hopes each day to do some work, 
‘* however small or simple, that helps an- 
other human being to be better or hap- 
pier.” This ought to be your work, my 
sister. Into this sisterhood of service you 
ought, withoutdelay,toenter. Itexcludes 
much, it is true. It excludes selfishness. 
It excludes dishonesty. It excludes a 
trifling life. It excludes overtime in the 
consideration of personal welfare. It in- 
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cludes a generous effort to be helpful. It 
includes an energy of effort to be good and 
to do good. It includes integrity in work. 
It includes earnestness in effort. In our 
boarding-schools and colleges, there are 
hundreds of these guilds, pledged, some 
of them, to give moments; some, half- 
hours ; some, hours, to helping somebody 
else. Think of it, some of you, who by 
your wasteful use of life seem to be pledg- 
ed to give your moments, at least, to hin- 
dering somebody else. At the close of 
last spring term, one Saturday morning, 
for a few moments, I spoke on this sub- 
ject. This term,I learned that at that 
time six of our young ladies concluded 
to live up to the requirements of the Tens 
during vacation. But the work has, as 
yet, never gone into any organized form ; 
so I cannot report, to-day, that we have 
any organized society. Who will be the 
first Ten Society? Who the first company 
of King’s Daughters? The work of the 
Tens is not merely an influence, it is prac- 
tical work, so practical that some of you 
might look with scorn upon some of the 
small work that is done, feeling that it 
was too insignificant for you to attempt, 
forgetful of the fact that the doing of a 
small service is often the lifting of a great 
burden from some one so heavily loaded 
that it seems to her that no one is keeping 
the Scripture, ‘* Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
Because these guilds of Tens have grown 
so rapidly since the book was written, it 
seemed necessary to establish a magazine 
wherein they could report their methods 
of working. So the magazine, LEND A 
Hanp, devoted toa record of organized 
charity, is published, with the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, D. D., as editor. Open the Oc- 


tober number, 1886, and you find articles 
on such subjects as, ‘‘ Children of the 
State,” ‘‘ Gipsies,” ‘*‘ The Release of the 
Birds,” ‘* The Indigent Classes,” ‘* Free 
Kindergartens,” ‘‘ Idle Girls,” ‘* Toilers 
of the City,” and different ways and meth- 
ods of starting and carrying on Ten’s 
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Clubs. The text of all is the controlling 
principle as set forth in the Hints and 
Helps of the King’s Daughters, namely, 
‘*anything, however small and simple, 
that helps another being to be better and 
happier is proper work for a Ten.” As 
I read over these different accounts, I 
said with Mrs. Whitney, ‘* There are 
two things for live men and women to 
do.” Mark them well! these two things: 
First, ‘*To receive from God.”  Sec- 
ond, ** To give to their fellow-creatures,” 
for ‘*there can be no fruit without the 
drinking of the sunshine; no lasting of 
the sunshine that is not gathering itself to 
the ripening of the fruit.” It is the old 
story of love, that central truth of Chris- 
tianity, ‘‘ that twofold commandment of 
its Author, who sits at the head of the 
feast and sends the cup of blessing down 
with the message, ‘This is my blood 
which was shed for you,’ ‘ So ought ye al- 
so to love one another.’” Aye! to the 
shedding of the life blood, if only so can 
a sister be redeemed. So near the Christ- 
mas time and the One Gift, in which 
all other gifts pale, how can we help but 
think of the receiving and the giving! 
With Irving let us say, ‘* This is the time 
for kindling the genial flame of charity in 
the heart,” and add, which shall not die 
out from Christmas ’86 to Christmas ’87. 
A Ten should be very careful not to lose 
sight of the ¢wofold object of the society: 
To glorify God. To benefit man. If 
we do not watch ourselves closely, we 
may fall into the delusion and the snare of 
the humanitarian, which is to consider 
that to benefit man is the whole duty. 
Let there be no giving out without a Heav- 
enly receiving. We must lend a hand 
In His Name, and not forget the One who 
blesses all service done; for it is He and 
He alone who lifts it above and beyond an 
earthly nature. Always and ever we 
should recognize the twofold service. I 
give youanextract fromthe Chautauguan: 
‘¢ A lady who is worth her millions was 
the other day making a purchase. She 
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noticed that the young woman who was 
waiting on her wore on her bosom a lit- 
tle silver ornament hanging by a purple 
ribbon. She asked her, ‘Isn’t that a 
badge you are wearing?’ ‘Oh, yes!’ the 
girl quickly replied, ‘I am one of the 
King’s Daughters.’ The lady opened her 
mantle and on her bosom was.a silver 
cross and the royal ribbon. ‘Then we 
are sisters,’ she said, reaching her hand 
across the counter.” Caste and the count- 
er greeted each other. Wealth and work 
were clasping hands—‘‘ Royal service,” 
you see, fit work for the Daughter of a 
King. A small service to a sister. It 
might have been done without the badge, 
if it had only been thought of. But the 
badge brought it to mind, and to all the 
lookers-on was preached the sermon, ‘* In- 
asmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least of these, ye have done it to me.” 
For service to a Daughter of the King is 
service to the King himself. Perhaps 
there are some present to-day whose hearts 
are making answer, We are eager to enter 
this sisterhood of service in our Father’s 
family. Perhaps there is a true, earnest 
inquiry, ‘* What may I, as an individual, 
do for this noble and ever increasing or- 
ganization?” 

My life just now is to study and to re- 
cite. After this is accomplished there 
are not many moments; yet if I knew 
how to give these moments to advantage, 
I would make the generous effort. I can- 
not visit prisons, nor hospitals, nor sick- 
rooms, nor connect myself with flower 
missions ; nor sew for poor families ; nor 
give largely of means not my own.” Let 
me reply, ‘* We need go no further than 
the command, ‘ Do good as ye have op- 
portunity.’” Your opportunity may be a 
trifle of kindness to a wayside child, a 
cheerful word to a homesick girl, a smile 
of sympathy to one apart and alone, a few 
moments reading in a sick-room, or the 
keeping of yourself and others quiet for 
the relief of a sufferer ; the giving of that 
which costs you but little, if you only 
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thought of it. Indeed, many fields of la- 
bor, many opportunities of service, will 
present themselves day by day, as one is 
on the lookout for them; therein lies the 
benefit of the organization, the thinking 
of the doing. 

‘+ But one can do that,” you say, ‘** with- 
out connecting herself with an organiza- 
tion.” Yes, but then one does not do it. 
How many of usreallydothink? Oxegirl, 
of all our number, last Thanksgiving Day, 
went out with her Sunday-school class on 
an errand of mercy toa poor family. ‘‘It 
was a little act,” you say, ‘‘ and we could 
have done a similar one, if we had only 
thought of it.” Ah! therein lies the mir- 
acle—in the thinking; and this thinking 
is always helped on by organized work. 
That day, in that act, there were three 
classes of people that were helped and ed- 
ucated. The giver, the receivers and the 
lookers-on, and I think perhaps the latter 
class the most of any. Behind such a so- 
called simple deed the central truth of 
Christianity, the law of love, speaks, 
speaks to the by-standers, ‘* Having done 
it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” I repeat it, if you are 
pledged to this work, doors of opportuni- 
ties will open before you. Indeed, Zen 
seems to be the open ‘‘ sesame ” to all per- 
plexities, and it certainly is to all joy. It 
is, as some one has said, ‘‘an ingenious 
way of doing good.” I have heard of a 
band called the Truthful Ten. How 
much good such a band could accomplish 
in our school you cannot know, until you 
have studied out the problem on your 
knees, pleading with Him who styles 
himself The Truth (and who owns no 
followers except those who are guided by 
the truth) for those who have departed 
far away from principles of integrity. 
May we not organize a Truthful Ten 
pledged to principles of rectitude and a 
hand to help another? There could be a 
Trustful Ten, with faith as motto, to look 
up and not down, a mission to those who 
have forgotten the creed, ‘‘I believe in 














God the Father ;” for when we fully be- 
lieve, we never depart into ways of doubt. 
There could be a Hopeful Ten, with hope 
as motto, who look forward to achieve- 
ment and not backward upon failure ; who 
seeing a sister discouraged and despond- 
ent, forsaken and alone, lend a hand In 
His Name. There could be a Charity 
Club, with love for a sister as the central 
thought; not love that is mere alms-giv- 
ing; but, as I read you, love in action. 
Oh! how much that would mean to these 
alone girls in this school, these apart 
girls, these girls whom you daily pass and 
coldly recognize, if you recognize at all. 
You do not mean to do it. You do not 
mean to be unkind. You do not mean to 
make hearts sorrowful. You, all in the 
sunshine, do not mean to keep them in 
the shadow. But you do do this all the 
same. How different would it all be if 
our Society of Loving Tens would take 
the matter in hand with a purpose to suc- 
ceed. How might they be the leaven 
that would leaven the whole lump! How 
at the end of the year might the experience 
be summed up in 


The memory of a loving word, too long gone by, 

The fragrance of a faded flower, sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile, or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, the tone of cheer, 
The hush that means, I cannot speak, but I have heard, 
The note that only bears a voice, from God's own word, 
Such tiny things we hardly count as ministry, 

The givers deeming they have strown scant sympathy, 
But when the heart is overwrought, Oh! who can teil, 
The power of such tiny things, to make it well? 

Who can tell, too, the power of such 
tiny things to educate to perfect woman- 
hood? For Phillips Brooks says: ‘* No 
man has come to true greatness, who has 
not felt, in some degree, that his life be- 
longs to the race; and that, what God 
gives him he gives for mankind. The 
man who has really reached the idea that 
what God has done for him has purposes 
beyond him in the good of others comes 
to a deeper knowledge of the love of God 
for himself.” And Dr. Johnson says that 


‘every human life, however humble, 
must have somewhat of interest in it for 
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all mankind.” What opportunities then 

are yours for greatness! What opportu- 

nities for goodness! What opportunities 

for education in a way that you may not 

previously have followed! Perhaps nev- 

er was the giving to the poor more gen- 

erally observed than this last Christmas 

time. The churches attended to their 

own poor in the way of giving dinners to 

the needy. A generous public supplied 

children’s homes, homes for the aged and 

other public institutions of charity with 

not only the necessaries, but the luxuries, 

of living for Christmas day. You have on- 

ly to pick up some of the Ohio papers, to 

see what your own state did by way of 
charity. A generous firm in Columbus 

opened its doors to give the little boot- 

blacks and news-boys a jolly good dinner, 

such a dinner as boys know how to enjoy. 

And in what words of praise can we 
speak of ** the Leader’s Christmas Dinner 
Fund” for suggesting to the people of 
Cleveland what they so generously carried 
out, a bountiful Christmas dinner to over 
2,000 families. It will bring tears to the 
eyes of the most stoical to read the ac- 
counts of all the work of the generous do- 
nors, and all the joy and gladness of the 
eager recipients, some of whom had nev- 
er before had a Christmas dinner. As I 
read these accounts, I said, surely the 
spirit of the Tens is entering into the 
tensofthousands. Everywhere the gospel 
of helpfulness is being preached; and 
whether the people who are the generous 
almoners or the people who are the glad 
recipients recognize it or not, the devout 
listener must hear a voice coming out of 
the East, ‘‘ The Galilean hath conquered.” 
Is the conqueror in your hearts, my girls? 
Are your hearts open to receive the Gift 
so freely offered you, which each Christ- 
mas time makes more emphatic? Are 
they so wide open that you are willing to 
start out this new year ona life of self- 
denial and sacrifice lived so close to Him 
that you are catching His spirit, and are 
ready to do any work that helps another 
to be better and happier? 
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A NOVEL ORGANIZATION. 


A UNIQUE and somewhat humorous lit- 
tle society has been organized in East 
Boston by some men who are to be seen 
daily about the docks in that district. It 
is called the Hand in Hand Society. It 
elected Mr. Thomas Lynch president, the 
other day, and the place of meeting is in 
Mr. Lynch’s little store on Orleans street. 
There are twenty members. The dues 
are immediately deposited in a savings- 
bank, and at Christmas are divided among 
all those who have contributed during the 
year. The principal source of revenue 
is from the propensity of the members to 
use bad language. Though they don’t 
swear more than the average man, it is 


found that in the course of a year they 
give up quite a sum for the privilege of 
taking the bridle off the tongue. There 
are financial penalties for wearing a hat 
or cap in meeting, for speaking hastily to 
a brother member, for being absent from 
the meetings, and for various little im- 
proprieties that anybody but a true Ches- 
terfield is liable to drop into. The real 
object of the society is to demonstrate 
that a society can be carried on, and real 
enjoyment had at its meetings, without 
the slightest relaxation of etiquette. The 
men who set this good example to other 
men are mostly ’longshoremen, too. 


—_——-- +e> 
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GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Our club still lives and flourishes. I 
believe it has passed its critical period and 
will live. We have about forty members 
now. I told you of our plan of dividing 
into *‘ tens.” It works beautifully. Each 
‘‘ten” meets weekly, arranges its own 
work and reads a report of that work at 
the meeting we all hold together once a 
month. So we are one society still, but 
we can work much better in divisions. 

My ‘*ten,” composed of the younger 
girls and boys, have started a lending li- 
brary. You would not suppose there 
were people in our town who cared to 
read and yet did not have access to libra- 
ries, yet we find there are plenty. We 
take the books to them and in this way 
gain an insight into their homes. 

The older girls are sewing for poor 
families. We carried out the LEND A 


Hanp idea of a plant mission a little and I 
know one home that has been much bright- 


ened. It is wonderful how they thrive in 
their close rooms. We are already be- 
ginning to think again of Christmas work. 
One of our little girls was at a fair late- 
ly, and asked her mother if she would 
give her ten cents if she would not ask 
for it at the end of the week, that being 
her allowance. On being urged to tell 
what she wanted with it, she very reluct- 
antly said that there was a little girl there 
who had no money (a poor child) and 
she wanted to buy heratoy. Needless to 
say, the money was given. Her mother 
said, ‘* That’s the Lend a Hand Club.” 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A YEAR ago last summer, one very hot 
day, two boys, ten and twelve years of 
age, waited upon the president of the Y. 
W. T. U. and wished to be made into a 
band. She said it was altogether too hot 
to think of making even two boys into a 
band, so she sent them away and told 
them to come in the autumn. 
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The first day of September they appear- 

ed, although it was one of the hottest days 
of the season, with two more boys and 
the four wished to be made into a band. 
So they were started in their work. 

Soon after, one of them was going down 
the street and he saw a man try to get a 
drink at one of the public fountains, but 
there was no cup and so he went into the 
nearest saloon. The little fellow called a 
meeting of the club and they made up 
their minds that if the cup had been 
there the man would not have gone for 
liquor. 

So their first Lend a Hand work was to 
see that cups were provided. They first 
thought of supplying them themselves, 
but found that the city would do it for 
them. One of the boys waited on some 
one in authority, told his story and the 
cups were provided at once. 

The band increased so that there are now 
about a dozen members ranging from ten 
to thirteen years, all bright manly little 
fellows. They have elected three young 
ladies as honorary members. 

The club, although a temperance club, 
has for its motto: ‘* Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” and it strives to lend a hand to 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
are injured by intemperance. 

A year ago Christmas, they wished to 
give a dinner to the poorest children of 
the city and so they selected the little 
children whose fathers and mothers drink. 
They didn’t want to have it, the boys said, 
‘¢a cake and candy affair, but a regular 
dinner with turkey and cranberry sauce 
and all the rest.” It was to be given in 
one of the churches and the boys were to 
ask the children and solicit the food. 
The three honorary members and some of 
the ladies of the church were enlisted to 
assist. The boys had great success. 
They went into the largest liquor saloon 
in the city and asked the proprietor to give 
them a turkey for a temperance dinner. 

‘¢ Why,” said he, ‘* what do you come 
to me for to get a turkey for a temperance 
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dinner? I was born in rum, I’ve rolled 
in rum all my life.” 

‘¢ All the more reason,” said the boys, 
‘¢ why you should give us something for 
a temperance dinner now.” 

** Well,” said the man, ‘‘I don’t know 
but itis. I'll go you the turkey for the 
temperance dinner.” 

One thing the children were to have 
was all the milk they could drink. The 
twenty children grew to sixty before 
Christmas day. 

Some of the children had never tasted 
turkey before. Several little boys came 
without any jackets at all and there were 
signs of poverty about all of them. The 
pupils in one of the schools of the city 
had contributed clothing and gifts, and as 
the children came into the vestry there 
were ladies at the door, who noted what 
they seemed most in need of and wrote it 
on a slip of paper, which the child pre- 
sented in the inner room, where other 
ladies endeavored to fit them to the needed 
articles. 

It was a very pretty sight to see the 
little fellows of the band waiting on the 
children at table, filling cups, cutting up 
their meat and even washing the little fin- 
gers when they got too sticky. 

‘There was one table of about twenty 
children, the oldest of whom was not four 
years old. 

After the dinner there was a Christmas 
tree with candy and pretty gifts. 

This year the same band gave a dinner 
the Saturday before Christmas to eighty 
children, and it was a most successful 
affair. The boys begged the food and 
found the children as the year before. 
Two schools and an infant Sunday-school 
gave the clothing and presents. More 
people became interested. It is the old 
principle of ten times one isten. Nothing 
has been asked, but all these kind friends 
were ready to give. 

This year they had over seventy pounds 
of turkey. One turkey which was given 
weighed twenty-five pounds. They had, 
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besides, plenty of milk, rolls, cranberries, 
cake and fruit. 

After the children had had their dinner, 
one of the boys ran down to the door for 
something and found there a poor hungry 
man and invited him up to dinner. One 
of the ladies said she ‘‘ never saw any- 
body eat as he did. He seemed to be 
empty clear through.” 

The boys gave this last dinner ina room 
overagentleman’s store. At the entrance 
to a smaller room they built up a fire- 
place with boards and black cambric. 
The door was covered and made to look 
like a chimney. Santa Claus came in 
through the fire-place to the great delight 
of the little ones. He brought something 
for every child in the shape of toys, books, 
games, etc. , 

In the spring the Loyal Legion lent a 
hand most nobly in carrying flowers to 
the prisoners. Four of the members went 
to the jail, helping to carry potted plants. 
The boys had collected part of the money 
for these and had also collected a lot of 
Easter cards. The names of the prison- 
ers were written on these and then the 
boys made holes and added a loop of 
string. The cards were fastened with 
hair-pins on the plants and were a pretty 
sight to see. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ZAcH member of the Once-a-day club 
pledges herself to ‘‘ try to do, each day, 
some one service, however small, for 
some one person whom she is under no 
special obligation to serve.” We thought 
that something a little more concrete in 
form than the ‘‘ King’s Daughters” might 
prove an advantage. A number of its 
members have testified that the ‘* Once-a- 
day” rather pins them down to a practi- 
cal view of it; they say to themselves, 
‘* Goodness—three o’clock and I haven’t 
done my service yet!” 
We had a good deal of fun over its in- 
ception, as to what sort of service would 
count; and the question arose, if, for in- 
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stance, a young woman should give her 
seat to an older woman in a street-car, or 
if one at the theatre should take off her 
hat when she knew it was becoming, for 
the convenience of folks behind her, or a 
saleswoman should put herself out to help 
a green hand with her accounts, or a sister 
should help her little brother with his sums, 
without once calling him a stupid, were 
they to come and report these virtuous 
actions at the next meeting? We con- 
cluded that, on the whole, it would be 
more amusing as well as more profitable 
to have an occasional experience meeting 
and confess our failures. We discussed, 
moreover, what would be the most diffi- 
cult things to do; and one sort of service 
was voted so hard that it ought to count 
for two, viz.: to refrain from saying a 
smart thing at another’s expense. An- 
other hard thing was to stand up for an 
unpopular person, or take the unpopular 
side of a question, all alone. 

One practical form which the idea has 
taken is the ‘‘ Willing Hands.” These 
meet once a week, after their own day’s 
labor, to prepare and arrange for the dis- 
tribution of scrap-books (begun, not fin- 
ished) and patchwork (basted, not sewed) 
for children in hospitals, to give the little 
convalescents something todo. It has ex- 
tended, however, beyond the children, 
and, in fact, beyond the hospitals. When 
it was understood that they were getting 
up a Christmas tree, contributions poured 
in, and the result was that as stated in 


‘our Journal of Women’s Work, forty 


very poor children received presents ; and 
as the distributions were made on the 
evening of the monthly sociable, the 
young ‘‘elders” turned in and devoted 
themselves to the children, filling up the 
evening with games and music. There 
were a number of German children, and 
the girls set them to singing German 
songs. 

Nothing would please us better, and be 
a greater encouragement to us, than to 
start a branch of our Society elsewhere ; 
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and we would gladly send one of our 
books with its pledge, etc., and exchange 
ideas and suggestions. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Tue Valentine story in your February 
number was quite an inspiration to us. 
It was read aloud at our meeting Friday 
afternoon and we decided at once that we 
could at least send card valentines. So 
we got some names of some persons who 
would not be likely to receive a message 
from St. Valentine and about twenty-five 
of his missives will go out in the mail to- 
day. 

We would like to know what became 
of the dear little girl in the story and 
whether she went to the dark, gloomy 
house to make it bright. 

We are working steadily on. 
ciety is now eleven years old. 


Our so- 


[The *“* Helping Hands ” is not the on- 
ly club that feels an interest in knowing 
about that little girl. Perhaps the author 
will kindly tell us about her in another 
number. Miss Mather hardly needs an 
introduction to the clubs, as she was one 
of the earliest, and continues to be one of 
the most conscientious, of the Ten Times 
One workers. <A glimpse of the way she 
spends her time may be found in this 
number.—Ebpiror. ] 





BLACKFRIAR’S MISSION, LONDON. 


THE first start of our Look-up Legion 
was made in October last. The number 
of members exclusive of officers is forty- 
two, which I have no doubt will be soon 
increased. 

The members meet every Sunday morn- 
ing at eleven o’clock. when, after a short 
service, an address is given, bearing more 
or less on one or other of the principles 
which the Legion advocates. 

During the last few weeks the members 
have employed themselves in making or 
providing a few toys for some of the Lon- 
don hospitals. It is hoped in the pres- 
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ent year to afford them some other oppor- 
tunity of doing some little work which 
may tend to provide help or pleasure for 
a few, at least, of their less fortunate 
brethren. 

This short account cannot be closed 
without acknowledging the help afforded 
to us by Rev. W. A. Oxford, M. A., of 
the Berwick branch. This gentleman 
not only supplied all the necessary infor- 
mation required for establishing the Le- 
gion, but generously provided us with 
six dozen medals for the use of the mem- 
bers. 





STRATFORD, CONN. 

I wisu there were more to give. There 
are nine little girls under thirteen, the 
youngest is five (Iam the president and 
tenth member), and they are the ‘* Every 
Day Ten Club.” Their motto, ‘* Day by 
day the manna fell.” Their work is dis- 
tinctly religious. When I called them to- 
gether I stated ¢haé as a first and positive 
thought. Their spiritual effort is every 
day to do a kind deed, an unselfish act. 
Their second effort, it has been decid- 
ed, should be to hold a fair after Easter, 
the proceeds to be given to the Fresh Air 
Fund and Flower Mission of New York. 
This is a sort of continuity of thought in 
well doing ; for in summer these nine lit- 
tle girls devote every Thursday morning, 
rising at five o’clock, to gathering fiowe 
ers and making bouquets, which at noon 
are put on the express to New York and 
that same afternoon carry rest to weary 
eyes, and thoughts of better, happier 
things to worn-out, suffering humanity. 
Forthis purpose the Band meet once a 
week. We begin with our Sunday-school 
Hymn,**Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and 
read a prayer from our Communion Ser- 
vice. Much is accomplished at home, and 
already a large box is filled with pretty 
salable articles. Neighbors of each child 
have become interested, some promising 
their aid. I have been amazed at the in- 
terest the childrens’ parents have evinced 





























and have received but one refusal from a 
mother to let her child belong. The oth- 
er day the youngest Ten said, ‘‘ My papa 
likes me to be a King’s Daughter very 
much, and he says he wishes he could be 
a King’s Son.” My German resident 
governess is so much interested in the 
purpose of the Band that she talks of try- 
ing to start a ‘* Ten” here among the 
grown children of the Lord. 





GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Our club was organized December 17. 
1887. We call it the ‘* Whatsoever 
Club,” because we purpose to do whatso- 
ever our hands or hearts find possible to 
make ourselves more worthy daughters 
of the King and to help each other and 
our neighbors. 

Our constitution reads: ** Ten Times 
One is Ten” and our By-laws are : 

Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 

The club consists of ten of the members 
of Prospect Hill School and we wish to 
put ourselves in communication with 
those who are serving ‘‘In His Name.” 
Is it possible for us to correspond with 
similar girls’ clubs in other places? 





DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


A BRIGHT sheet called Lend a Hand 
Echoes comes to us from the Working 
Woman’s Lend a Hand Club of Daven- 
port. 

Our readers must know the activity of 
those Davenport clubs. They have in- 
creased most wonderfully and their work 
has extended until this little sheet becomes 
a necessity. 

We find in it echoes from our own 
magazine, as well as original matter. 
The work of the many ‘+ Tens” of Daven- 
port is explained for the benefit of the 
test and hints given for the future. In 
truth, it is doing, on a small scale, the 
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very work.that our Ten Times One de- 
partment is doing for the clubs all over 
the world. Wherever this sheet goes, it 
must show the immense good that these 
clubs among the working women are do- 
ing and incite people in other large cities 
to follow the example of the Davenport 
clubs. 

In the November LEND a HAND we 
published an appeal for Christmas from 
the missionaries of the Round Valley In- 
dian Reservation. No.1 of the Davenport 
Tens was interested in the Indians and 
responded witha box of books, dolls, hand- 
kerchiefs, pictures, etc. 

Lend a Hand Echoes is but fifty cents 
a year and is well worth reading careful- 
ly. Address, Lend a Hand Echoes, cor- 
ner Second and Brady streets, Davenport, 
lowa. 


LITTLETON, MASS. 


THE club was formed last May of the 
pupils of my Sunday-school class, ten in 
all. There are eight boys from ten to 
thirteen years of age. Our motto is, 
‘¢ Look up,” etc. 

We started with the idea of helping 
our people at home and our teachers at 
school in every way we could. We made 
a note, not signed, of many of our doings 
and had them read before the class in 
Sunday-school. These notes were drop- 
ped into a box which we had for the pur- 
pose. 

During last summer the boys and girls 
were very anxious to give a picnic to the 
Country-week children. They suggested 
the idea and I helped them. The picnic 
was a success. 

Just before Christmas we began mak- 
ing collections of cards for scrap-books 
and we hada meeting of the club to paste. 
The members were very enthusiastic and 
we succeeded in getting ready five scrap- 
books, which were sent to the negro school 
at Palatka, Fla. 


















INDIAN 





Tue fifth annual report of this associ- 
ation has just been issued. It dwells up- 
on the necessity of personal investigation 
into the welfare of the Indian race. No 
feature of the entire situation is more im- 
portant than the study of the facts on the 
reservations, which has been the basis of 
the association’s work. 

By the passage of the bill for the allot- 
ment of Indian lands in severalty, the na- 
tion has pledged itself to endeavor to make 
a citizen of the Indian. Legislation can 
only make him a man politically. It does 
not do so morally or intellectually. For 
that a more general and systematic educa- 
tion is needed and it is imperative that 
missions and churches should do their 
work to the utmost extent. 

The Association supports the Dawes 
bill warmly, but feels the need of further 
legislation in order to extend law over In- 
dian reservations and to establish the 
means for its enforcement. A bill favor- 
ing this has been prepared and it is hoped 
will be carried through Congress during 
the present session. It should receive 
earnest support from the friends of the In- 
dians. 

The Association aims to secure the 
adoption of some system by which appli- 
cants for the position of agents and their 
subordinates upon the Indian reservations 
shall be selected for merit. An applica- 
tion of the Civil Service rules to the In- 
dian service will be the most effectual 
remedy. Communication with regard to 
this reform has been held with the Presi- 
dent, who stated that in the future, who- 
ever might be at the head of the Indian 
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Bureau, he would consider himself direct- 
ly responsible for the character of the ap- 
pointments made in the service. 

Professor Painter represents the Associ- 
ation in Washington and is unremitting in 
his efforts to call attention to the impor- 
tance of the work and to urge that all 
measures be adopted that can further the 
best interests of the Indians. 

Mr. Harrison, the agent of the Associ- 
ation, has, during the past year, visited 
several of the Indian reservations. In Da- 
kota he visited Sisseton, Devil’s Lake 
and the Turtle Mountain agencies. He 
went also to the Chippewas of White 
Earth Reserve in Minnesota and to Tama 
county, Iowa. The condition of these 
Indians he examined with great care and 
accounts of these visits will be found in 
the annual report. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
1887 called attention to the lawlessness 
and violence in the ‘‘ Indian Territory.” 
Investigations of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation confirm statements of outrages 
made by the commissioner, and the socie- 
ty emphasizes the need of a congression- 
al investigation. Another subject which 
requires the earnest attention of Congress 
is the condition of the freedmen among the 
Chickasaws. These people, who num- 
ber as many as the Chickasaws, are with- 
out lands and schools. They are recog- 
nized neither as citizens of the United 
States nor as Chickasaws. They have no 
rights nor educational facilities. 

In May, 1887, Mr. Welsh, the corres- 
ponding secretary of the Association, 
made a trip to the great Sioux reservation 
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of Dakota. This journey occupied about 
two months and included the reservations 
of Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Lower Brule, 
Crow Creek, Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rock. He observed carefully the 
condition of the Indians he visited, their 
habits and desire for industrial training 
and schools, and the appearance of im- 
proved civilization apparent in many of 
them. Hesays: ‘*The observations made 


during this journey lend additional con- 
firmation to the belief that work for the 
improvement and civilization of the In- 
dians, wherever it has been pursued by 
reasonable and practical methods, has 
been successful to an extent which is high- 
ly gratifying and encouraging. There is 


no cause for depression or for unhopeful 
feeling, but there are substantial reasons 
for increased interest, watchfulness and ex- 
ertion on the part of the friends of the In- 
dians.” 

The report is long, but so readable and 
connected that it is hardly fair to abridge 
it as we have done. We hope, however, 
that our readers may be inclined to send 
for it and read it for themselves. It is 
exceedingly fair in tone and unsectarian 
in spirit. The Association desires only 
the elevation and improvement of the con- 
dition of the Indians and that justice shall 
be administered. The office of the Indian 
Rights Association is 1305 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BURLINGTON LEAGUE. 


THE Burlington League is a society 
formed in Burlington, Vt., among the 
best citizens of that admirable city. The 
members propose to interest themselves 
in all plans for the good order of their 
beautiful home. On the evening of the 
ninth of March, they held a public meet- 
ing for the consideration of the subject of 
the abolition of pauperism and the relief 
of poverty. The next day a conference 
was held on the same subject. Judge 
Wales, the president of the society, pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by the 
editor of this journal, by Professor Cum- 


mings, by Mr. Van Patten, and other 
gentlemen. The ladies largely interested 
in the Howard Relief Association and 
similar societies were present ; and meas- 
ures were taken looking towards a dis- 
trict system which may make it sure that, 
in all parts of the city, everything shall 
be done for the relief of poverty, in a wise 
and kindly way, which shall be possible. 
We look for the successive reports of the 
Burlington League with great interest. 
It is very hard to suggest any improve- 
ment in a city already so well cared for. 


RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Ramabai As- 
sociation, there was a full attendance and 
letters read showing increasing interest 
in the work. 

From Miss Granger’s report, we find 
that twenty-three circles, with a member- 


ship of about 1,300, have already report- 
ed. From the city of Hartford, Connect- 
icut, comes a pledge of more than $800.00 
annually. 

In our next report, we hope to be able 
to tell what Washington has done in this 
cause. Many prominent people there 
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have expressed a desire to know more of 
the work, and Ramabai will address them 
during the International Council of Wom- 
en, which will take place there the last 
week in March. Mrs. Cleveland has al- 
ready become a member of the associa- 
tion. 

A leaflet has been reprinted from arti- 
cles in the New York Evangelist and 
the Chicago Daily Inter Ocean, which 
the secretary will send to those persons 
who desire them. They show in the 
clearest manner the one object of Rama- 
bai’s life. She makes no half-way conces- 
sions or promises. She speaks to the 
point and never wavers from her settled, 
conscientious views of the work before 
her. She plainly states that she goes to 
prepare a way for the missionaries. 
When a Hindoo woman can support her- 
self, she will be independent of men, and 
able to embrace Christianity publicly if 
she desires. At present, she is withheld 
and can give no testimony in its behalf 
unless, indeed, her male supporters are so 
liberal that they give their consent. Such 
a thing, however, is very uncommon. 
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While we report that the interest is in- 
creasing, it is desirable that our readers 
should remember how much money will 
be needed to carry on her work, and it is 
to be hoped that every city and town will 
form its circle and send in contributions 
to the treasurer. The general fund in 
particular needs to be increased. 

One teacher has already been engag- 
ed and another is under consideration. 
Ramabai, herself, goes to England in the 
spring, and after a short time spent among 
people who are interested in and will aid 
her cause she will go to Poona and begin 
at once to prepare for opening her school. 

New scholarships have been given since 
our last report, but more are needed. 
Gifts and scholarships may be sent to the 
treasurer, Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., 
Bay State Trust Co., 87 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. All correspondence may 
be addressed to the secretary, Miss A. P. 


Granger, Canandaigua, N. Y. Rama- 
bai’s book, ‘* The High-caste Hindu 
Woman,” may be obtained from Messrs. 


Damrell & Upham, Old Corner Bookstore, 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR FAMILIES OR LIBRARIES. 


THE following list will be found useful 
by persons purchasing books for families 
or public libraries for general circulation : 


SCAPEGRACE Dick. Miss Peard. 


Whittaker. N.Y. 

ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, AND REm- 
BRANDT. 

PRENTICE HuGH. MissPeard. Whit- 
taker. N. Y. 

THE BuiLtpInG or EXETER CATHE- 
DRAL. 

LITTLE STEP-DAUGHTER. Miss Rob- 
erts. 


FRENCH BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 

FIDDLER OF LUGAN. Roberts. Boston. 

GERMANY IN NAPOLEON’s TIME. 
Whittaker. 





Unc.LEIvan. Miss Bramston. Whit- 
taker. 

SILVERTHORNS. Mrs. Molesworth. 
E. P. Dutton. New York. 

FLock or Girnts. NoraPerry. Tick- 
nor. Boston. 

THORN AppLes. E. H. Miller. New 
York. 


AGir_in Cotorapo. Phillips & Hunt. 
New York. 

Jack HALL,AN AMERICAN SCHOOL-BOY. 
Robert Grant. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 

AMERICAN GIRL. 

PRINCE LITTLE Boy. 
ell. Lippincott. 

THREE Goop Giants. Adapted from 
Rabelais. With illustrations. Ticknor. 
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LABOR STATISTICS IN GERMANY. 


THE reports of the German Factory In- 
spectors for 1886 contain some interesting 
statistics respecting the hours of labor, 
accidents, etc., in various districts and in 
different employments. On the whole, 
the number of workpeople increased in 
the 15 districts for which reports are pub- 
lished from 596,561, in 1884, to 642,386, 
being an increase of 33,496, or 7.7 per 
cent of males, and 12,329, or 7.6 per cent 
of females. The industries in which the 
chief increase took place were textiles, 
food, wood and carving. There was a 
great decrease in the number employed in 
mining. In some districts there was a 
great lack of employment, while farmers 
were complaining that they could not find 
laborers to do their work. In Bavaria, in 
29.4 per cent of all industries the hours of 
labor were from 1114 to 16 hours daily ; 
in §9.6 per cent from 10 to 11 hours; and 
inthe remainder from 11 down to 5 hours. 
The last-named time applied only to the 
work of putting the quicksilver on the 
backs of looking-glasses. Excessively 
long hours prevail in breweries, where 
they are never less than 16 hours a day. 
In the Diisseldorf district nearly 40 man- 
ufacturers of.textiles have entered into a 
convention not to make the working-day 
longer than t2 hours. According to a 
regulation made in 1885, all accidents in 


factories must be brought to the knowl- 
edge of the inspectors. This accounts for 
the apparently enormous increase in the 
number of accidents ; 2,394 were brought 
to the inspectors’ notice during the year. 
These are arranged under two heads :— 
(1) The causes; (2) the consequences to 
the victim. More than one-half are put 
down to inevitable accident; and more 
than one-third to carelessness and want of 
skill. More than four-fifths were attend- 
ed only with temporary incapacity for 
work. The workpeople appear to un- 
derstand and enter into the spirit of the 
recent insurance laws; but it seems from 
the reports that the increase of children’s 
labor, the night work of women, and the 
prolonged hours of labor of women and 
children in certain places are the next 
subjects connected with German labor 
that call for legislative regulation and in- 
terference. It has been stated by the Ger- 
man Press that Bills to deal with these 
subjects have been prepared in the Home 
Department, and will at an early oppor- 
tunity be laid before the Reichstag. It 
has been intimated that some of the meas- 
ures taken in this direction do not receive 
full sympathy from the new Emperor. 
We hope to present an intelligent study 
of them in an early number of LEND A 
HANpD. 


-@e+ 


HOSPITAL COTTAGES 

For a full account of this work, we 
refer the reader to LEND A HAanp for 
October, 1887. We can give now but 


a brief extract from an appeal sent out 
by the managers for assistance in this 
charity. 

Since 1882, over eighty patients have 


FOR CHILDREN, 


BALDWINSVILLE. 


been cared for, a large number of them 
free of expense and others for a small sum 
—too small to cover the expense. 

An appropriation of $10,000 from the 
state has been used in paying off a 
debt, in securing more land, introduc- 
ing pure water into the buildings and 
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in obtaining the proper medical super- 
intendent. 

The expenses are necessarily very heavy, 
and it requires constant effort to meet 
them. It is hoped that some endowment 
or permanent fund may be received from 
wealth that is surely consecrated when it 
flows into such channels of distribution. 
A new building, with money to furnish 
and maintain it, is imperatively needed 
for the special use of the epileptic girls, 
now obliged to be in the same building 
with the boys. This class of patients is 
sadly numerous. A sanitary gymnasium 
would be most helpful, especially through 
the shut-in winter days. A horse and 
cow would greatly contribute to the com- 


LEND A HAND. 


fort and welfare of the hospital. As it 
is, there is no means of giving the chil- 
dren regular drives. Household stores 
and fruits and vegetables would be grate- 
fully received and acknowledged. 

An appeal is made, in behalf of this 
hospital for unfortunate children, to all 
who desire to help in the Master’s work, 
John D. Edgell, of Gardner, Mass., is 
the Treasurer of the Board of Trustees, 
and Mrs. James T. Maynard, 37 Clifton 
street, Worcester, is the Treasurer of the 
Lady Board of Visitors. THe corporate 
name of the institution which enables it 
to receive bequests is ‘‘ The Hospital 
Cottages for Children, Baldwinsville, 
Mass.” 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


BattimorE. Hospital Relief Associa- 
tion of Maryland. Seventh Annual 
Report. President, George J. Tor- 
rance; Secretary, Morton Schaefler. 
The object of the association is ‘‘ to 
promote the comfort of the sick in the 
various hospitals of Baltimore and else- 
where within the state.” Current ex- 
penses, $1,081.12; balance on hand, 
$100.67. 

Boston. Fatherless and Widows’ So- 
ctety. Seventieth Annual Report. 
President, Mrs. George W. Ware; 
Secretary, Mrs. Luther M. Merrill. 
The society ‘‘ aims to help the father- 
less and widows who have seen better 
days, but through adverse circum- 
stances have need of assistance.” Cur- 
rent expenses, $2,962.42; balance on 
hand, $1,777.90. 

Boston. Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port. President, Mrs. A. J. Gordon; 
Secretary, Mrs. H. G. Rice. A soci- 
ety for the active work of temperance 
reform. Current expenses, $1,503.54 ; 
balance on hand, $45.09. 


Hospital Newspaper Society. 
Annual Report. Secretary, Mrs. 
Grace M. Kuhn. The society distrib- 
utes literature, cards, etc., to the hos- 
pitals and public institutions. Current 
expenses, $371,15; balance on hand, 
$205.11. 

Boston. North End Diet Kitchen, 
Annual Report. Secretary, Miss M. 
A. Wales. The work of this society is 
to provide proper diet for the sick. 
Current expenses, $2.323.41 ; balance 
on hand, $846.91. 

Boston. Massachusetts Indian Asso- 
ciation. Annual Report. President, 
Mrs. Stepben H. Bullard; Secretary, 
Miss Mary E. Dewey. The association 
tries to awaken public sentiment with 
regards to the rights of the Indians and 
to aid in educational and missionary 
work among them. Current expenses, 
$1,896.61; balance on hand, $99.- 
23. 

Boston. 
Soctety. First Annual Report. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. R. Robson; Secretary, 
Miss Sibylla A. Bailey. ‘+ The object 


Boston. 


New England Helping Hand 
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of the society is to provide a home for 

working girls irrespective of creed or 

color.” 

NortTHAMPTON, Mass. Clarke Institute 
for Deaf-mutes. ‘Twentieth Annual 
Report. President, Lewis J. Dudley. 
The institute gives ‘‘ instruction to deaf 
children and youth by the oral method.” 
Current expenses, $29,718.39. 

NorwicH, Conn. United Workers. 
Eleventh Annual Report. Prestdent, 
Miss Maria P. Gilman; Secretary, 
Mrs. Edward N. Gibbs. The society 
embraces almost every branch of chari- 
table work. Current expenses, $7,353.- 
15; balance on hand, $853.81. 

Mapison, Wis. Benevolent Soctety. 
Annual Report. President, Newton 
Briggs; Secretary, J. S. McNaught. 
The object is to help those in want, to 
aid the benevolent in charitable work, 
and protect the public from imposters. 
No treasurer’s report. 

New York. Working Girls’ Vacation 
Soctety. Fourth Annual Report. 
President, Mrs. James F. Drummond ; 
Secretary, Mrs. William Herbert. 
The society assists worthy working 
girls to have a vacation in the country 
where they may have rest and proper 
homes. Current expenses, $6,292.80 ; 
balance on hand, $24.87. 

New Haven. New Haven Branch of 
the Connecticut Indian Association. 
Second Annual Report. Preszdent, 
Miss E. W. Davenport; Secretary, 
Miss Clara E. Collins. A society 
formed for assisting and benefiting the 
Indians. Current expenses, $1,251.93 ; 
balance on hand, $452.82. 

Roxsury, Mass. St. Luke’s Home for 
Convalescents. Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port. President, Rt. Rev. Bishop Pad- 
dock; Secretary, Wallace H. Ham. 
The society establishes a home for con- 
valescents and does other charitable 
work in connection with it. Current 


Roxspury, MaAss. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SoutH Boston. 


Sr. Louis. 


expenses, $17,490.43 ; balance on hand, 
$983.89. 
St. Luke’s Outside 


Relief Fund. Annual Report. Sec- 
retary, Mary E. Gregerson. This 


society is an adjunct to the St. Luke’s 
Home for Convalescents. The object 
is to aid those women ill with chronic 
diseases who can in part earn their own 
living, and to give temporary assistance 
to poor and friendless women at the 
time of and after their discharge from 
the Home. Current expenses, $167.- 
79; balance on hand, $84.72. 

Golden Gate Kinder- 
garten Association. Eighth Annual 
Report. President, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper; Secretary, Miss Ella L. 
Adams. ‘* The object is the establish- 
ment and maintenance of free kinder- 
gartens in San Francisco and environs 
and to further promote this work for 
needy neglected children.” Current 
expenses, $10,616.43 ; balance on hand, 
$6,691.07. 

Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-minded. Fortieth 
Annual Report. President, Samuel 
Eliot; Secretary, W.W.Swan. The 
institution supports and cares for feeble- 
minded children, and there is a depart- 
ment for idiots who are beyond the 
school age and not capable of being 
benefited by school instruction. Cur- 
rent expenses, $60,807.30; balance on 
hand, $227.32. 

Girls’ Industrial Home and 
School. Thirty-fourth Annual Report. 
President, Mrs. John S. Thomson. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Barnard. The 
object is to provide a temporary shelter 
for young girls and children of deprav- 
ed and destitute parents, where they 
may be instructed in habits of industry 
and elementary English education. 
Current expenses, $3,907.46; balance 
on hand, $2,208.80. 











Tue March number of Housewife, 
published at Greenfield, Mass., is unusu- 
ally interesting, containing stories by 
Marion Harland, Annie L. Jack, Eunice 
Carew and others; poems by Eva Lovett 
Carson, Kate Upson Clark and Bessie 
Chandler. The Mother’s Department 
contains an instructive article by Dr. 
Frank on Diphtheria ; and Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick calls attention to ‘* Some 
Important Trifles in the Nursery.” In- 
struction in Cooking is most pleasingly 
given by Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen 
and May Kingston. The departments of 
Fashions, Fancy Work, Home Decoration 
and Flowers are full of good things; 
while an article on Etiquette, by Mrs. 
John Sherwood, and one on ‘‘ How To 
Dress Well,” by Jennie June, leave lit- 
tle to be desired. 

InpDIAN SIpE oF INDIAN QUESTION. 
W. Barrows, D. D. Lothrop. $1.00. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Edwin Chad- 


HEALTH oF NATIONS. 
wick. Longman, Green & Co. Intem. 
perance, education, especially of young 
children, roadways, sanitary conditions, 
crime. 

Common Scuoot Law. C. W. Bar. 
deen. Syracuse. C. W. Bardeen. 
StTimuLants. J. M. Emerson. 

York. Dich & Fitzgerald. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR Book. Kel- 
tie J. Scott. New York, MacMillan & 
Co. 

Critica History or Sunpay LeEcis- 
LATION. A.H. Lewis. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. ° 

PROPERTY IN LAND. 
York, G. P. Putnam. 

THE UNITED STATES OF YESTERDAY 
AND To-morrow. W. Barrows. Bos- 
ton, Roberts Brothers. 

NATIONAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
States. J. H. Patten. New York, 


New 


H. Winn. New 





PracticaL Epucation. C. G. Le- Appleton & Co. 
land. Whittaker. 
MEXICO. 


Tue W. C. T. U. has organized a 
branch in the city of Mexico. It certain- 
ly has a very wide field of work in that 
country and the Union has been organized 
on a large scale to meet the need. It is 
decided to print a paper in Spanish, of 
which Mrs. Isabel Siberts will be the 
editor, and superintendents have been 
appointed of the Union Signal and pris- 
on departments. 

We quote from a letter printed in the 
Union Signal: 

‘*We appointed agents to carry the 
work into their respective fields ; organize 
unions; appoint vice-presidents to this, 
the National; organize Bands of Hope; 
distribute literature on temperance and 
social purity ; circulate and obtain signers 
to the World’s petition, etc. One sister 
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was appointed to translate the World’s 
petition and leaflet, and another to write 
in Spanish on the subject of temperance 
a leaflet for the Mexican women. The 
people will have to be educated. It isa 
new movement. Our greatest difficulty 
will be to combat pulque drinking. This 
is the juice of the Maguey plant, and is 
used by all classes on their tables. With 
the poor it appears to be almost an indis- 
pensable article, as it is cheap, contains 
much nutriment, and is recommended for 
health and diet. When it is used with 
discretion it never intoxicates, but by 
thus using it the appetite is formed which 
leads to excess, and poor Mexico is del- 
uged with it to such an extent that she is 
sunk in degradation and poverty.” 














